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Remedial  and  Corrective  Reading 
Content  Area  Approach  ‘ 

By  EMMETT  ALBERT  BETTS 
Director,  The  Reading  Clinic,  Department  of  Psychology, 

Temple  University, 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


There  is  probably  more  concern 
with  the  improvement  of  reading 
instruction  than  with  any  other 
one  curriculum  problem.  Without 
some  ability  to  deal  with  reading  situa¬ 
tions,  the  child’s  educational  progress 
is  blocked.  He  is  denied  full  access 
to  his  cultural  heritage.  He  becomes 
poverty  stricken  in  the  only  way  man 
can  be;  namely,  in  spiritual  develop¬ 
ment. 

From  Research 

Over  the  years,  a  large  amount  of 
literature  on  reading  has  been  accumu¬ 
lated.  Many  problems  await  scienti¬ 
fic  study.  At  this  point,  some  of  the 
conclusions  pertinent  to  corrective  and 
remedial  reading  are  summarized. 

Sex  differences. — More  boys  than 
girls  experience  difficulty  with  lan¬ 
guage.  A  preponderance  of  boys  ex¬ 
hibit  speech  handicaps  and  reading 
disabilities.  Many  boys,  of  course,  are 
superior  readers  and  many  girls  are 
inferior  readers.  However,  girls  tend 

1  Presented  at  the  Annual  Conference 
1948. 


to  excel  boys  in  reading  achievement. 

More  than  90  percent  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  college  students  studied  in 
the  Reading  Clinic  at  Temple  Univer¬ 
sity  are  males.  A  higher  percentage 
of  males  evidence  extreme  remedial 
problems,  sometimes,  called  dyslexias. 

Since  boys  tend  to  be  heavier  and 
larger  at  birth,  they  are  more  prone  to 
birth  injuries.  The  language  develop¬ 
ment  of  boys  tends  to  be  slower  than 
girls.  Girls  tend  to  excel  boys  in 
readiness  for  reading.  Girls  tend  to 
be  promoted  on  lower  levels  of  achieve¬ 
ment  than  boys.  Girls  make  more  use 
of  reading  as  a  means  of  recreation 
than  boys  do.  These  are  only  a  few 
of  the  differences  between  sexes  (4) 

Intelligence. — No  one  intelligence 
level  embraces  a  disproportionate  per¬ 
centage  of  reading  disabilities.  From 
available  evidence,  about  the  same  per¬ 
centage  of  children  with  I.Q.’s  above 
120  are  nonreaders  as  of  children  with 
I.Q.’s  below  90.  Intelligence  is  one 

on  Reading,  Temple  University,  February', 
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of  the  prerequisites  for  reading,  but  it 
is  not  a  sure-fire  guarantee  of  that  suc¬ 
cess.  In  other  words,  pupils  cannot 
be  grouped  for  reading  on  the  basis 
of  intelligence  test  results.  (16) 

Accusing  a  child  of  having  low  in¬ 
telligence  is  a  poor  excuse  for  ineffec¬ 
tive  teaching.  Children  at  any  age 
level  do  vary  widely  in  their  levels  of 
mental  maturity.  These  variations 
account,  in  part,  for  variations  in  read¬ 
ing  achievement.  They  don’t  tell  the 
whole  story  by  any  means. 

Sequence  of  language  development. 
— Language  develops  in  a  systematic 
sequence.  After  a  child  has  accumu¬ 
lated  suflicient  experiences  with  ob¬ 
jects,  people,  and  speech  noises,  he  lis¬ 
tens  discriminatively.  He  learns  to 
relate  speech  noises  with  feelings  and 
objective  experiences.  After  the  child 
has  some  skill  in  auditory  discrimin¬ 
ation  and  in  playing  around  with  the 
making  of  speech  noises,  he  learns  to 
talk.  This  talk  usually  begins  with 
the  production  of  words.  Later,  he 
learns  how  to  hook  language  together 
with  connectives  and  subject-predicate 
relationships.  Up  to  this  date,  the  se¬ 
quence  of  oral  language  development 
proceeds  from  listening  to  speaking. 

At  about  six  years  of  age  or  later, 
the  average  child  exhibits  some  inte¬ 
rest  in  another  form  of  language — 
written  language.  Before  this  in¬ 
terest  arises,  he  has  accumulated  a  re¬ 
latively  large  speaking  voeabularj’  of 
at  least  2,500  words.  His  listening 
vocabulary  is  much  larger.  He  is  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  use  of  simple,  com¬ 
plex,  and  compound  sentences.  Oral 
language  is  used  to  deal  with  a  large 
number  of  concepts.  He  talks  about 
“engineers,”  “neighbors,”  “uncles,” 
“valleys,”  “noon,”  “N  o  v  e  m  b  e  r,” 


“weeks,”  “uptown,”  “dimes,”  “quar¬ 
ters,”  and  a  multitude  of  other  things. 
These  concepts  and  the  language  to 
deal  effectively  with  them  are  crucial 
prerequisites  for  learning  to  read. 

During  the  primary  grades,  the 
basal  reading  program  provides  the 
keystone  for  language  development. 
Through  systematic  guidance  for  read¬ 
ing,  the  child  acquires  a  “feeling”  for 
language  structure  and  some  insight 
into  the  semantic,  or  meaning,  basis  of 
language. 

After  the  child  has  achieved  sub¬ 
stantially  in  reading — about  “first 
reader”  level  reading  ability — he  has 
some  readiness  for  writing.  He  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  learn  to  spell  words 
that  are  not  in  his  reading  vocabulary. 
He  ciinnot  be  expected  to  succeed  with 
the  mechanics  of  handwriting  until  his 
motor  develo[>ment  permits  it.  He 
cannot  be  expected  to  write  good  sen¬ 
tences  and  to  control  usage  until  he 
has  had  some  e.xperience  with  them  in 
oral  language  and  reading  situations. 
He  can  succeed  with  writing  activities 
when  he  has  a  need  to  write  and  a 
background  of  experience  with  printed 
language. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  sequence  of  lan¬ 
guage  development  has  been  identified 
as  speaking,  reading,  and  writing. 
This  sequence  holds  for  secondary 
school  students  as  w’ell  as  for  elemen¬ 
tary  school  pupils.  Violations  of  this 
sequence  produce  frustrations  reflected 
in  speech  handicaps,  reading  disabili¬ 
ties,  and  writing  (and  spelling)  diffi¬ 
culties. 

Reading  levels. — At  any  age  level, 
children  vary  widely  in  their  levels  of 
reading  achievement.  This  range  is 
increased  as  the  children  progress 
through  school.  Upon  admission  to 
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the  first  grade,  differences  are  reflected 
in  levels  of  readiness  for  reading.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  grade,  children 
vary  in  achievement  from  the  readi¬ 
ness  stage  to  third  grade  level  reading 
ability.  Candidates  for  the  intermedi¬ 
ate  grades  range  in  reading  ability 
from  preprimer  level  to  tenth-grade 
level.  These  differences  increase 
through  the  junior  and  senior  high- 
school  years.  (5) 

Every  teacher  in  every  curriculum 
area  at  all  grade  levels  must  recognize 
these  differences  in  achievement.  But 
the  identification  of  these  reading 
levels  is  not  enough.  The  readability 
of  instructional  materials  must  be 
evaluated  also.  (23)  After  each 
group  of  children  in  the  classroom  is 
provided  with  materials  they  can 
read,  the  systematic  development  of 
reading  techniques  is  possible. 

The  fact  has  been  well  established 
that  children  differ  substantially  in 
reading  achievement.  The  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  reading  program  begins 
with  a  study  of  the  learner.  Children 
and  teachers  in  hundreds  of  classrooms 
over  our  country  would  be  much  bet¬ 
ter  adjusted  if  one  basic  principle  of 
teaching  were  put  into  practice:  be¬ 
gin  where  the  learner  is. 

Readability. — The  problem  of  what 
makes  instructional  material  readable 
has  been  studied  from  many  angles. 
Investigations  of  typographical  fac¬ 
tors  have  contributed  to  the  hygiene  of 
reading.  Line  length,  size  of  type, 
type  face,  spacing,  and  other  factors 
are  carefully  weighed  by  most  publish¬ 
ers  of  school  materials. 

Lighting  has  been  investigated  care¬ 
fully.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
about  fifteen  to  twenty-five  foot-can¬ 


dles  of  light  are  required  for  reading 
activities.  Sight  saving  rooms  can¬ 
not  be  approved  without  adequate  fen¬ 
estration  and  artificial  lighting.  Con¬ 
siderable  attention  is  given  to  lighting 
conditions  after  vision  has  been  im¬ 
paired.  In  spite  of  numerous  research 
reports,  many  school  children  are  read¬ 
ing  in  about  four  or  five  foot-candles 
of  light.  We  know  better! 

Illustrations  and  other  visual  aids 
in  textbooks  have  been  improved.  In 
this  respect,  the  most  improvement 
probably  has  been  made  in  basal  read¬ 
ers.  Authors  of  other  basal  textbooks 
are  beginning  to  fall  in  line. 

Children’s  interests  have  been  given 
some  attention  in  scientific  investiga¬ 
tions  and  in  textbooks.  This  area  is 
still  in  need  of  systematic  study. 

Recently,  emphasis  has  been  given 
to  structural  factors  in  readability.  In 
general,  it  has  been  learned  that  read¬ 
ability  is  influenced  by  sentence  and 
paragraph  length,  sentence  structure, 
the  number  of  prepositional  phrases, 
the  number  of  different  words  in  a 
selection,  the  number  of  uncommon 
words,  and  the  number  of  adjectives, 
adverbs,  and  personal  references. 
These  stuctural  elements  can  be  over¬ 
emphasized  to  the  point  of  stilted  writ¬ 
ing.  However,  publishers  of  both 
textbooks  and  trade  books  are  becom¬ 
ing  aware  of  these  factors.  Author 
opinions  regarding  readability  are  not¬ 
ably  lacking  in  validity. 

More  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
valid  grading  of  the  concepts  and  lan¬ 
guage  of  instructional  materials. 
High  speed  reading  demons  may  not 
have  much  diflficulty  with  readability. 
Many  children,  however,  are  of  the 
lumber  wagon  variety.  They  feel 
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every  bump  in  the  road.  For  them 
geography,  science,  and  mathematics 
bocdcs  often  present  unsurmountablo 
obstacles. 

Reading  Needs  in  Different 
Curriculum  Areas 

The  general  reading  process  em¬ 
braces  a  number  of  skills,  abilities, 
attitudes,  and  information.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  visual  discrimination  skills  arc 
required  in  skimming,  rapid  reading, 
and  study-type  reading.  The  ability 
to  relate  information  obtained  from 
reading  with  personal  experience  is  an 
asset  in  both  assimilative  and  critical 
reading  situations.  (19)  The  atti¬ 
tude  of  reading  for  a  purpose  gives 
tone  to  the  activity.  Information  re¬ 
garding  the  use  of  guides  to  periodical 
literature  contributes  to  independence 
in  reading.  Certain  specific  items  em¬ 
braced  by  these  four  types  of  learn¬ 
ings  give  the  reader  some  versatility 
and  independence  in  shifting  from  one 
type  of  reading  situation  to  another. 

The  correlation  between  general 
reading  ability  and  the  ability  to  deal 
with  reading  problems  in  different 
curriculum  areas  is  reasonably  high. 
(1,  9,  10,  11,  25,  34)  Generally 
speaking,  an  able  reader  in  one  area  is 
also  an  able  reader  in  another  area. 
An  individual  who  is  a  poor  reader  in 
one  area  is  usually  a  poor  reader  in 
other  areas.  However,  these  general 
relationships  can  be  misleading.  An 
effective  program  for  improving  the 
skills  of  all  individuals  in  a  school  can¬ 
not  be  developed  on  this  basis. 

For  many  reasons,  individuals 
differ  in  their  behavior  from  one 
situation  to  another.  Not  to  be 
overlooked  are  differences  in  apti¬ 
tude,  in  background  of  information,  in 
interests,  and  in’ motivation.  Science, 


for  example,  may  be  an  anathema  to 
one  individual  and  a  never  ending  de¬ 
light  to  another.  A  student  with  un¬ 
usually  high  verbal  ability  may  be 
lifted  out  of  this  world  by  The  Rivals 
and  defeated  by  an  assignment  in 
mathematics.  Another  student  with 
high  nonverbal  ability  may  be  carried 
away  with  a  book  on  mathematics  or 
physics  and  fnistrated  by  Ivanhoe. 
The  point  is  that  individuals  may  vary 
in  their  behavior  from  one  reading 
situation  to  another.  Both  objective 
evidence  and  observation  indicate  the 
desirability  of  systematic  guidance  in 
reading  for  all  curriculum  areas. 

Varied  emphases. — Reading  skills 
receive  different  emphases  from  one 
curriculum  area  to  another.  In  litera¬ 
ture,  the  emphasis  often  is  on  rapid 
reading  of  the  assimilative  type. 
Study  activities  in  social  studies  and 
science  usually  emphasize  skill  in  the 
use  of  encyclopedias,  ability  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  relevancy  of  ideas,  ability  to 
organize  information  in  charts  and 
tables,  and  so  on.  In  mathematics, 
two  types  of  symbols  are  used:  num¬ 
bers  and  words.  A  similar  reading 
situation  is  set  up  in  music.  Certain 
core,  or  basic,  skills,  abilities,  and 
attitudes  are  common  to  most  reading 
and  study  situations.  However,  these 
language  learnings  are  used  in  differ¬ 
ent  combinations,  or  patterns,  in  each 
curriculum  area.  This  varied  empha¬ 
sis  calls  for  guidance  in  reading  at  all 
school  levels  and  in  all  curriculum 
areas. 

Specialized  reading  needs. — Certain 
basic  skills  and  abilities  are  somewhat 
peculiar  to  given  curriculum  areas. 
For  example,  the  vocabulary  is  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  content,  or  concepts,  of 
the  reading  material.  A  study  of  the 
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Tocabulary  common  to  different  types 
of  reading  materials  tends  to  yield 
largely  prepositions,  conjunctions,  and 
verbs.  As  classes  of  words,  adjectives 
and  adverbs  rank  lower  in  frequency 
of  nsage.  Specific  nouns  tend  to  be 
less  common  to  all  materials  because 
of  their  use  in  symbolizing  a  great 
variety  of  processes,  objects,  and  other 
things.  Note  the  curriculum  areas 
associated  with  these  words:  “inflec¬ 
tion,”  “infection,”  “quotient,”  “osmo¬ 
sis,”  “comet,”  “organic,”  “peroxide,” 
‘Wari,”  “quadratic.”  Vocabulary 
studies  in  science,  social  science, 
mathematics,  and  English  have  re¬ 
vealed  a  large  number  of  terms  used 
almost  exclusively  in  each  area. 

Reading  skills  and  abilities  tend  to 
become  specialized  for  study-type 
reading.  For  example,  steps  in  prob¬ 
lem  solving  are  somewhat  specialized 
in  mathematics.  The  pupil  requires 
systematic  guidance  in  evaluating 
what  is  called  for  and  what  is  given, 
in  making  judgments  regarding  which 
processes  to  use,  in  estimating  answers, 

•  and  so  on.  A  special  pattern  of  read¬ 
ing  skills  is  called  into  play.  These 
skills  require  development  in  these 
situations.  The  reading  or  English 
teacher  cannot  be  held  responsible  for 
the  application  of  reading  skills  or  the 
development  of  skills  somewhat  pecu¬ 
liar  to  a  reading  situation  in  the  con¬ 
tent  areas. 

In  each  curriculum  area,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  confronted  with  two  major 
reading  problems:  the  application  of 
basic  skills  and  the  use  of  specialized 
skills.  Reading  is  an  integral  part  of 
most  learning  situations.  Effective  in¬ 
struction  is  dependent  to  no  small  de¬ 
gree  upon  the  development  of  inde¬ 
pendence  and  versatility  in  reading. 

Variations  in  reading  levels. — At 
However,  adjustments  must  be  made" 


any  one  grade  level,  individuals  vary 
several  grades  in  their  levels  of  read¬ 
ing  ability.  Also,  each  individual 
tends  to  vary  in  reading  achievement 
from  one  type  of  content  to  another. 
.^1  teachers  need  to  have  the  data  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  general  reading  test, 
within  the  class  to  compensate  for 
variations  in  individual  performance. 

Variations  in  concepts. — ^Reading  is 
a  process  of  establishing  the  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  printed  marks  on 
the  page  and  the  things  they  repre¬ 
sent.  Concepts  are  made  in  these  re¬ 
lationships.  In  other  words,  the  “ma¬ 
terials”  of  reading  are  concepts. 

For  the  effective  reading  of  a  selec¬ 
tion,  pertinent  concepts  must  be  taken 
to  it.  That  is,  the  reader  must  have 
had  some  experience  in  the  area  under 
consideration.  Furthermore,  he  must 
have  some  d^ree  of  familiarity  with 
the  language  required  to  deal  with  the 
experience.  In  these  two  respects, 
pupils  vary  widely.  These  variations 
in  concept  development  merit  the  first 
consideration  of  a  teacher  in  each  cur¬ 
riculum  area.  The  learner  requires 
systematic  preparation  for  reading. 

Variations  in  attitudes. — How  one 
lives  is  governed  by  his  attitudes.  The 
attitudes  taken  to  reading  govern  com¬ 
prehension,  rate  of  reading,  and  satis¬ 
factions.  Attitudes  toward  literature, 
science,  social  science,  and  mathema¬ 
tics  go  a  long  way  toward  success  or 
defeat.  These  attitudes  are  developed 
by  the  comments  of  parents  and  con¬ 
temporaries,  by  interests,  by  the  read¬ 
ability  of  curriculum  materials,  and  a 
large  number  of  other  factors.  The 
development  of  attitudes  of  approach 
is  also  a  first  consideration  by  teachers 
in  all  curriculum  areas. 

Gk>als  of  Reading  Instruction 

One  of  the  major  goals  of  education 
is  personality  development  Systema- 
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tic  reading  instruction  can  make  a 
most  unique  contribution  to  this  goal. 
Reading  is  possible  after  a  certain 
stage  of  language  development  has 
been  reached.  At  that  stage,  a  reading 
disability  may  handicap  speech  devel¬ 
opment  and  block  efforts  to  master 
writing  skills.  The  longer  this  defect 
in  the  language  facet  of  child  develop¬ 
ment  is  operative,  the  more  difficult  it 
is  for  the  individual  to  effect  a  satis¬ 
factory  adjustment  in  school  and  out 
of  school. 

When  the  language  facility  of  an 
individual  is  in  excess  of  his  experi¬ 
ence,  a  different  type  of  personality 
problem  is  developed.  Individuals 
who  pronounce  words  fluently  without 
grasping  the  significance  of  the  con¬ 
cepts  may  have  more  serious  emotional 
and  social  adjustment  problems  than 
the  retarded  reader.  They  become 
superficial  manipulators  of  language. 
They  are  worse  menaces  as  citizens 
than  the  rabble-rouser  who  “talks  to 
hear  his  head  roar.”  Their  glib  par¬ 
roting  of  phrases  often  misleads  the 
teacher.  The  building  of  language 
castles  that  have  no  foimdation  of  fact 
defeats  the  purpose  of  education  and 
may  lead  to  other  serious  breaks  with 
reality. 

For  wholesome  personality  adjust¬ 
ment,  language  skills  must  keep  pace 
with  experience  needs.  The  program 
of  developmental  reading  instruction 
is  designed  to  that  end. 

Groups  of  language  learnings. — 
General  goals  of  reading  instruction  at 
all  school  levels  usually  are  discussed 
in  terms  of  groupings  of  specific  out^ 
comes.  In  the  terms  of  this  grouping, 
the  first  instructional  job  is  that  of 
teaching  the  child  to  know  when  to 
read.  This  goal  has  to  do  with  the 
evaluation  of  the  purposes  of  reading 
and  of  appropriate  sources  of  informa¬ 


tion.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  an  intrinsic  interest  in  the 
solution  of  pupil  questions  and  prob> 
lems.  On  the  basis  of  pupil  purposes 
decisions  are  made  regarding  the  need 
for  observations,  pictures,  movies,  lec¬ 
tures,  discussions,  and/or  reading. 
This  is  one  approach  to  “beginning 
where  the  learner  is.” 

A  second  important  instructi<Mial 
job  is  teaching  children  the  necessary 
skills  for  the  location  of  information 
in  the  various  curriculum  areas. 
These  learnings  embrace  the  use  of 
different  parts  of  a  book,  dictionaries, 
encyclopedias,  guides  to  periodicals, 
library,  index  files  and  classification 
systems,  and  kindred  items.  In 
schools,  where  effective  instruction  is 
in  evidence,  teachers  and  librarians 
have  worked  very  closely  together, 
teachers  of  English  have  articulated 
their  efforts  with  those  of  teachers  in 
the  content  areas.  The  chief  respon¬ 
sibility  for  these  learnings  belongs  to 
teachers  in  science,  social  science,  and 
mathematics,  rather  than  to  the 
teachers  of  language  arts.  It  is  in 
these  curriculum  areas  that  these 
learnings  are  most  often  used. 

A  third  instructional  job  is  the 
selection  and  evaluation  of  informa¬ 
tion.  Effective  reading  is  done  to 
satisfy  needs.  Purpose  dictates  the 
skills  to  be  used,  the  rate  of  reading, 
and  what  the  render  gets  out  of  his 
reading.  The  reading  of  Commodore 
Horriblower  or  Pillars  of  Society  may 
be  undertaken  for  sheer  enjoyment. 
Reading  in  mathematics,  science,  and 
the  social  studies  is  usually  done  to 
solve  a  problem  or  to  obtain  an  answer 
to  a  question.  Hence,  some  time  is 
spent  in  all  “subjects”  to  establish 
specific  purposes  for  reading.  Evalu¬ 
ation  of  points  of  view,  validity  of  in¬ 
formation,  relevancy  of  facts,  and  con- 
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elusions  develops  a  whole  group  of 
essential  reading  skills. 

A  fourth  instructional  job  deals 
with  the  organization  of  information. 
Most  individuals  need  to  know  both 
the  mechanics  and  the  semanties  of 
good  outline  form.  They  need  to  know 
how  to  prepare  appropriate  sum¬ 
maries.  They  must  learn  how  to 
vnsualize  what  they  read  in  order  to 
organize  information  for  a  chart, 
graph,  or  illustration.  The  systematic 
development  of  organization  skills  con¬ 
tributes  substantially  to  evaluation, 
comprehension,  and  retention. 

Bates  of  reading. — The  goals  of 
reading  instruction  may  be  discussed 
from  a  third  point  of  view:  types  of 
reading.  There  are  three  general  types 
of  reading  situations  calling  for  dif¬ 
ferent  combinations  of  skills:  skim¬ 
ming,  rapid  reading,  and  study-type 
reading.  The  use  of  each  of  these  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  purpose  of  the  read¬ 
ing. 

Skimming  is  used  primarily  to  lo¬ 
cate  information.  A  table  of  contents 
or  an  index  is  skimmed  to  locate  a 
chapter  or  a  specific  page.  A  chapter 
is  skimmed  to  note  its  organization  or 
to  locate  a  key  word.  A  dictionary 
page  is  skimmed  to  locate  a  vocabulary 
entry.  Skimming  is  high  speed  read¬ 
ing.  It  is  done  at  the  rate  of  several 
pages  a  minute,  because  most  of  the 
reading  matter  is  skimmed  over  to  get 
to  a  key  word,  phrase,  or  sentence. 

Midway  between  skimming  and 
study-type  reading  is  rapid  reading. 
This  is  reading  in  intermediate  gear. 
The  rapid  reading  of  the  selection 
gives  the  reader  an  over-all  picture, 
or  a  survey,  of  the  main  ideas.  Rapid 
reading  varies  in  rate  all  the  way  from 
two  or  three  hundred  words  to  fifteen 
hundred  or  more  words  a  minute.  An 
experienced  adult  reader  may  read 


The  Egg  and  /  at  a  fairly  high  speed, 
but  his  rate  would  be  lowered  for  The 
Clay  hanger.  Rapid  reading  varies 
with  the  style  of  writing  and  with  the 
rates  at  which  new  concepts  are  intro¬ 
duced. 

Study-type  reading  is  low  gear  read¬ 
ing.  It  is  done  where  power  is  re¬ 
quired  to  deal  with  new  and  complex 
concepts.  A  chapter  in  a  history  book 
may  be  read  at  a  rate  varying  from 
100  to  300  or  more  words  a  minute, 
depending  on  the  reader’s  familiarity 
with  the  material.  A  table,  paragraph, 
a  page,  or  a  section  of  a  chapter  in  a 
physics  or  chemistry  boc^  may  merit 
considerable  study  and  reflection,  re¬ 
quiring  several  minutes  or  an  hour. 
In  study-type  reading,  the  learner 
gives  special  attention  to  the  relation¬ 
ships  between  main  ideas  and  support¬ 
ing  details  and  between  relevant  de¬ 
tails. 

An  adequate  reading  program  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  development  of  skim¬ 
ming,  rapid  reading,  and  study-type 
reading  in  each  curriculum  area. 
These  combinations  of  skills  must  be 
taught  systematically  in  situations 
where  they  are  required.  This  part 
of  the  program  cannot  be  left  to  hap¬ 
hazard  incidental  instruction. 

Types  of  reading. — In  general, 
there  are  two  major  types  of  reading: 
assimilative  and  critical.  One  of  the 
chief  differences  between  these  two 
types  of  reading  is  in  the  attitude  of 
the  reader. 

Assimilative  reading  is  used  to 
“sponge”  up  the  author’s  mood,  intent, 
and  purpose.  It  is  done  to  get  a  point 
of  view,  to  get  a  bearing  on  a  new 
interest,  and  to  make  worthy  use  of 
leisure  time.  In  the  hustle  and  bustle 
of  crowded  classrooms,  this  type  of 
reading  tends  to  be  overemphasized. 

Critical  reading  skills  are  employed 
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for  critical  evaluation.  This  type  of 
reading  deals  with  relevancy  of  ideas, 
validity  of  statements,  inferences, 
drawing  conclusions,  and  the  like.  It 
is  ability  in  this  type  of  reading  that 
saves  children  and  adults  from  becom¬ 
ing  good  game  for  propagandists. 
Critical  evaluations  result  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  democratic  processes  and 
the  rejection  of  communism,  facism, 
and  other  types  of  “isms.” 

Types  of  Reading  Problems 

Reading  involves  two  things:  the 
printed  language  and  the  reader. 
There  is  no  direct  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  designs  of  words,  sentences, 
and  paragraphs  and  the  things  they 
symbolize.  The  word  “kangeroo” 
doesn’t  look  like  a  kangeroo.  It 
doesn’t  have  the  odor,  the  shape,  the 
size,  or  the  feel  of  a  kangeroo.  It 
just  simply  isn’t  a  kangeroo.  The 
word  on  a  printed  page  is  merely  ink 
arranged  in  a  design  that  has  no  par¬ 
ticularly  aesthetic  appeal.  To  a  non¬ 
reader — child  or  adult — printed  lan¬ 
guage  is  so  much  ink  spread  over 
paper  in  a  meaningless  organization. 

The  first  important  consideration  in 
the  study  of  reading  problems  is  that 
language  per  se  is  meaningless.  When 
uttered,  the  words  “institute,”  “read¬ 
ing,”  “concepts,”  “skunks,”  and  “de¬ 
mocracy”  are  mere  speech  noises. 
They  have  physical  qualities,  but  these 
qualities  are  not  like  the  things  they 
are  intended  to  represent.  Connecting 
them  in  sentences  doesn’t  improve 
their  value.  Establishing  a  set  of 
visual  symbols  to  represent  the  speech 
sounds  does  not  give  meaning  to  lan¬ 
guage. 

Likewise,  the  inspection  of  a  dog 
suggests  neither  the  speech  noise 
“dog”  nor  the  visual  symbols  dog.  A 


dog  is  a  sight,  a  feel,  a  smell,  and 
sometimes  a  sound  and  a  taste.  A  dog 
is  whatever  is  associated  with  the 
speech  noise  “dog”  or  the  visual  sym- 
bols  dog.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
symbols  “democracy,”  “hope,”  “love,” 
and  “afraid.”  (Do  you  remember  the 
little  boy  in  the  Human  Comedy  who 
discovered  what  “afraid”  meant?) 
The  observation  of  democratic  pro¬ 
cesses  doesn’t  suggest  the  word  “de¬ 
mocracy.”  The  second  important  con¬ 
sideration  is  that  experience  does  not 
suggest  language.  If  it  did,  all 
peoples  would  use  a  common  language. 

Clues  to  meaning  are  found  neither 
in  language  nor  experience.  How  does 
language  get  its  meaning  ?  This  ques¬ 
tion  brings  in  the  listener  and  the 
speaker,  the  reader  and  the  writer. 
The  writer  communicates  his  experi¬ 
ences  to  the  reader  by  means  of  a  re¬ 
latively  standard  system  of  marks.  He 
makes  mental  constructs,  or  concepts, 
by  using  this  language  as  a  means  of 
symbolizing  his  experience.  In  order 
to  share  the  writer’s  experience,  the 
reader  must  reconstruct  his  own  ex¬ 
periences  in  terms  of  the  visual  sym¬ 
bols  employed  by  the  writer.  Clues 
to  meaning,  therefore,  are  found  in 
the  relationships  between  language 
and  experience.  If  the  reader  can 
approximate  the  tone,  intent,  and 
mood  of  the  writer,  he  is  doing  an 
acceptable  job  of  reconstructing  what 
the  symbols  represent.  In  short,  he 
understands,  or  comprehends,  what  he 
reads. 

Concepts  are  derived  from  the  rela¬ 
tionships  between  language  and  experi¬ 
ence.  This  is  the  reason  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  reading  is  a  process  of  re¬ 
constructing  the  experience  behind  the 
symbols.  Concepts  have  two  signifi¬ 
cant  facets;  language  and  experience. 
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This  notion  affords  one  basis  for  clas¬ 
sifying  reading  problems. 

Developmental  reading. — A  child 
whose  language  development  keeps 
apace  with  his  accumulation  of  experi¬ 
ence  is  making  “normal”  progress  in 
reading.  There  are  no  deficits  in 
either  the  language  or  the  experience 
facets  of  concepts.  In  a  developmen¬ 
tal  reading  program,  the  emphasis  is 
on  concepts.  A  developmental  reading 
program,  therefore,  is  effective  to  the 
d^ree  that  language  development  is 
paced  by  experience. 

The  natural  order  of  Ileaming  is 
from  experience  to  language.  In  a  de¬ 
velopmental  program  in  science,  the 
teacher  demonstrates  a  process  or  a 
thing  and  helps  the  pupils  to  attach 
the  label  of  “capillary  action”  or  what 
not  to  the  experience.  In  social 
studies,  courts,  town  meetings,  voting 
and  the  like  are  observed  or  discussed 
and  their  operation  labeled  “democra¬ 
tic  processes.”  High  level  abstractions 
such  as  “democracy”  are  brought  with¬ 
in  the  learner’s  experience.  It  is  not 
assumed  that  concepts  of  democracy 
can  be  obtained  by  the  memorization 
of  a  definition  or  by  repeating  the 
speech  noise  any  given  number  of 
times. 

If  it  is  assumed  that  developmental 
reading  is  concept  development,  then 
every  teacher  at  all  grade  levels  must 
assume  the  responsibility  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  reading  instruction. 
When  printed  language  is  divorced 
from  experience,  only  meaningless 
hieroglyphics  remain. 

Corrective  reading. — About  15  per¬ 
cent  to  25  percent  of  the  school  popu¬ 
lation  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  are  either  nonreaders  or  seri¬ 
ously  retarded.  Many  of  these  pupils 


are  unable  to  pronounce  the  words  in 
their  textbooks  or  their  reading  tech¬ 
niques  are  woefully  inadequate.  They 
cannot  understand  what  they  read  b^ 
cause  of  a  deficit  in  the  language  facet 
of  concepts.  Their  reading  ages  are 
significantly  below  their  mental  ages, 
sometimes  as  much  as  ten  years. 
Their  hearing  comprehension  is  sub¬ 
stantially  above  their  reading  compre¬ 
hension. 

Approximately  95  percent  of  these 
nonreaders  and  retarded  readers  have 
no  demonstrated  associative  learning 
disability.  Most  of  these  children 
make  rapid  gains  when  instruction  is 
adjusted  to  their  needs.  The  major 
problem  is  the  selection  of  material  at 
a  level  of  readability  that  is  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  child’s  instructional 
reading  level. 

The  first  type  of  corrective  reading 
problem  is  the  child  who  has  a  deficit 
in  the  language  facet  of  concepts.  A 
second  type  of  problem  is  presented 
by  the  child  who  has  a  deficit  in  the 
experience  facets  of  concepts.  They 
usually  have  considerable  verbal  facil¬ 
ity.  They  read  with  ease,  but  with¬ 
out  understanding.  They  often  can 
answer  factual  type  questions  about 
their  reading,  but  cannot  cope  with  in¬ 
ferential  type  questions.  These  chil¬ 
dren  are  numerous  at  all  school  levels. 
Verbalism  is  probably  a  far  more  fre¬ 
quent  and  a  far  more  serious  problem 
in  education  than  the  inability  to  pro¬ 
nounce  words. 

This  discussion  is  an  attempt  to  de¬ 
lineate  two  basic  types  of  corrective 
reading  problems:  language  deficits 
and  experience  deficits.  The  first  re¬ 
quires  the  use  of  appropriate  materials 
and  the  development  of  basic  reading 
techniques.  The  second  calls  for  the 
preparation  of  the  reader  and  the 
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election  and  development  of  concepts 
bv  other  types  of  learning  aids. 

Remedial  reading. — About  5  per¬ 
cent  of  the  nonreaders  and  retarded 
readers — or  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
school  population — present  associative 
learning  disabilities.  For  these  indi¬ 
viduals  instruction  is  differentiated  in 
terms  of  how  they  can  best  learn  to 
associate  meaning  with  printed  svm- 
bols.  They  are  usually  taught  by 
means  of  kinesthetic  and  tactile  tech¬ 
niques.  (3,  17,  33) 

Symptoms  and  Causes 

It  is  important  to  make  some  dis¬ 
tinction  between  symptoms  and  causes 
of  reading  difficulties.  Much  teacher 
and  pupil  time  is  wasted  on  symptoms. 

Symptoms. — Symptoms  of  silent 
reading  difficulties  include  low  compre¬ 
hension,  lack  of  interest,  vocalization, 
tension  movements,  finger  pointing, 
holding  the  book  too  near  or  too  far, 
and  many  fixation  pauses  and  regres¬ 
sive  movements  on  each  line.  These 
symptoms  usually  are  exhibited  in 
clusters. 

Symptoms  of  oral  reading  difficul¬ 
ties  are  more  obvious  to  most  teachers. 
These  symptoms  usually  are  more  pro¬ 
nounced  in  oral  reading  at  sight  than 
they  are  in  oral  rereading.  Oral  read¬ 
ing  symptoms  include:  low  compre¬ 
hension,  word-by-word  reading,  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  word  recognition  errors, 
use  of  a  tense  and  high  pitched  voice, 
failure  to  interpret  punctuation,  and 
tension  movements.  Word  recognition 
errors  usually  fall  into  two  categories : 
random  and  systematic.  Random  er¬ 
rors  include  reversals,  substitutions, 
and  omissions.  Systematic  errors  in¬ 
clude  reversals ;  confusion  of  short  and 
long  vowels,  vowel  digraphs  and  diph¬ 
thongs,  consonant  blends  and  conson¬ 


ant  digraphs;  and  inability  to  identi¬ 
fy  syllabic  divisions  of  words. 

The  individual  has  a  reading  prob¬ 
lem.  Reading  difficulties  influence 
the  total  personality  organization. 
Sometimes,  the  reading  problem  arises 
from  inadequate  social  and  emotional 
adjustment.  The  individual  functions 
as  an  integrated  whole.  When  frus¬ 
trated,  he  sets  certain  psychological 
mechanisms  into  operation.  He  may 
withdraw  from  the  situation  or  take 
aggressive  action.  If  results  are 
achieved  with  aggressive  action,  he  ob¬ 
tains  satisfaction.  (18)  If  the  aggres¬ 
sive  action  does  not  obtain  results,  it 
may  be  channeled  into  other  desirable 
or  undesirable  directions.  The  pupil 
with  a  reading  problem  often  has  to 
put  up  with  misunderstanding  and 
continued  frustration.  There  is  no  so¬ 
cially  acceptable  way  out  of  his  dilem¬ 
ma.  The  emotional  instability  in  the 
reading  situation  tends  to  intensify 
the  symptoms. 

For  the  most  part,  it  is  utterly 
ridiculous  to  single  out  any  one  symp¬ 
tom  and  concentrate  on  it.  If  a  child 
is  told  not  to  move  his  lips  during 
silent  reading,  he  is  likely  to  resort 
to  some  equally  undesirable  behavior. 
The  teacher  may  no  longer  observe  lip 
movement,  but  the  child  is  working 
his  unobserved  vocal  apparatus  ovel^ 
time. 

Reading  “experts”  often  make 
weird  suggestions  for  developing  the 
ability  to  phrase  properly.  When  the 
child  is  taken  back  to  a  level  of  read¬ 
ability  where  he  can  really  read,  this 
symptom  usually  disappears  along 
with  other  symptoms.  If  the  child  has 
an  associate  learning  disability,  he 
may  require  instruction  by  means  of 
a  kinesthetic  or  tactile  approach.  (17) 
Nevertheless,  the  “experts”  sometimes 
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recommend  the  tedious  drawing  of 
lines  under  phrases.  Or,  they  recom¬ 
mend  a  gadget  to  “control  eye  move¬ 
ments.”  It  is  much  easier,  less  time 
consuming,  and  much  more  effective 
to  get  at  the  cause  or  causes  of  word- 
by-word  reading  than  it  is  to  grind 
away  day  after  day  on  the  symptoms. 

A  significant  percentage  of  begin¬ 
ners  cannot  learn  to  read  by  visual 
(nonoral)  and  traditional  visual-audi¬ 
tory  approaches  to  word  recognition. 
For  these,  the  “experts”  sometimes 
prescribe  phonics  and  more  phonics. 
Occasionally,  a  corrective  case  becomea 
a  word-caller  but  not  a  reader.  An 
extreme  remedial  case  is  only  frus¬ 
trated  by  this  ill-advised  attempt  to 
work  on  a  “word-recognition”  symp¬ 
tom.  Most  children  do  profit  from 
systematic  guidance  in  phonetic  analy¬ 
sis.  However,  phonics  is  not  a  cure- 
all  for  word  recognition  problems.  If 
this  were  true,  reading  instruction 
would  be  relatively  simple. 

Eye  movements  provide  symptoma¬ 
tic  evidence  of  reading  efficiency. 
Eye  movements  are  made  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  the  organism.  When  the 
reader  makes  only  three  fixation 
pauses  on  each  line,  he  is  a  fast  reader. 
Also,  he  is  likely  to  comprehend  well 
what  he  reads.  However,  there  are 
times  when  a  good  reader  using  effec¬ 
tive  study  habits  will  make  many  fixa¬ 
tion  pauses  and  regressive  movements 
on  each  line.  Low'  achievers  in  read¬ 
ing  usually  make  a  great  many  stops 
and  starts  on  a  line  of  print.  How¬ 
ever,  these  movements  are  reduced  as 
he  is  brought  down  to  material  at  his 
independent  reading  level. 

The  eyes  are  making  fixation  pauses 
about  95  percent  of  the  time.  Very 
little  time  is  consumed  for  interfixa¬ 
tion  movements.  If  reading  is  to  be 


speeded  up,  the  fixation  time  must  be 
reduced.  Improvement  of  eye  move¬ 
ments  is  brought  about  by  stepping 
up  the  reader’s  recognition  skills  and 
associations,  not  by  controlling  eye 
movements. 

A  low  rate  of  reading  is  another 
symptom  meriting  comment.  Rate  is 
governed  by  the  purpose  of  the  read¬ 
ing,  the  readability  of  material,  the 
adequacy  of  word  recognition  skills, 
the  rate  of  association  of  ideas,  and  a 
number  of  other  factors.  When  in¬ 
struction  is  differentiated  in  terms  of 
these  factors,  rate  of  reading  usually 
is  improved. 

Rate  of  reading  is  attacked  directly 
in  several  ways.  In  the  first  place, 
rate  can  be  speeded  up  enormously  by 
purposeful  skimming  and  rapid  read¬ 
ing  at  the  independent  reading 
level.  (4)  Second,  it  is  improved  by 
systematic  guidance  in  survey  reading 
at  the  instructional  level.  This  read¬ 
ing  is  always  done  silently.  Third,  it 
is  speeded  up  by  purposeful  oral  and 
silent  rereading.  Fourth,  reading  rate 
may  be  upped  without  sacrificing  com¬ 
prehension  by  specific  guidance  in  ad¬ 
justing  the  skills  employed  to  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Fifth,  it  is  enhanced  by  speci¬ 
fic  language  skill  development.  These 
are  only  a  few  ways  to  speed  up  read¬ 
ing  by  eliminating  causes  of  slow 
reading. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  or  see 
very  silly  remedies  prescribed  for  im¬ 
proving  rate.  These  remedies  deal 
with  the  symptom,  low  rate.  Regard¬ 
less  of  the  child’s  reading  level  and 
needs,  he  may  be  given  time-pressure 
reading.  Or,  the  reading  materials 
may  be  presented  by  means  of  a  rapid 
exposure  device.  Time-pressure  tech¬ 
niques  and  gadgets  do  have  some  In¬ 
timate  uses.  But  it  isn’t  the  pressure 
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and  it  isn’t  the  gadget  that  produces 
results.  It  is  the  elimination  of 
causes. 

Causes. — It  is  quite  generally 
agreed  that  reading  disabilities  are 
brought  about  by  more  than  one  cause. 
This  generalization  is  known  as  the 
multiple  causation  theory.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  complex  nature  of 
human  behavior  permits  many  com¬ 
pensations.  It  is  only  when  too  many 
frustrations  occur  over  an  extended 
period  of  time  that  the  individual  can¬ 
not  effect  an  adjustment.  Whether  or 
not  one  or  more  factors  cause  a  given 
disability  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  problem.  The  study  of  causes  is 
called  etiology. 

A  more  important  concept  in  the 
analysis  of  causes  is  that  reading  diffi¬ 
culties  exist  in  d^ree.  They  can  be 
described  in  terms  of  a  continuum. 
At  one  end  of  the  continuum  are  chil¬ 
dren  with  minor  reading  difficulties. 
At  the  other  end  are  nonreaders  who 
present  serious  associative  learning 
disabilities.  As  the  disability  becomes 
more  extreme,  the  number  of  factors 
increases  and  each  factor  operates  at 
a  greater  intensity.  (33) 

In  instances  of  a  minor  difficulty, 
there  may  be  only  one  cause  operating. 
This  one  cause  may  produce  more  than 
one  symptom.  For  example,  if  a  child 
attempts  to  read  material  that  is  too 
difficult,  the  number  of  symptoms  in¬ 
creases  with  the  difficulty  of  the  ma¬ 
terial.  Word-by-word  reading  and 
word  recognition  difficulties  may  be  in¬ 
duced  in  the  best  reader  when  he  is 
required  to  read  materials  designed 
for  a  more  experienced  reader.  A 
minor  reading  difficulty  is  often  pro¬ 
duced  by  one.  major  cause.  However, 
the  cause  of  minor  difficulties  is  not 
always  the  same. 


Reading  difficulties  cause  varying 
d^rees  of  frustration.  The  effect  of 
this  frustration  upon  personality 
organization  depends  upon  the  age  of 
the  child,  how  long  the  frustration  is 
permitted  to  exist,  the  social  and  emo¬ 
tional  climate  of  the  classroom,  and 
kindred  factors.  Many  emotional 
aberrations  of  children  frustrated  by  a 
reading  handicap  are  normal  reactions 
to  a  more-or-less  hopeless  8ituati(m. 
However,  this  daily  frustration  can 
be  like  the  drop  of  water  that  wears 
away  the  rock.  Continued  frustrations 
can  break  down  the  basic  integration 
of  the  child.  These  psychological  scars 
often  are  deep.  They  can  leave  per-  | 
manent  marks  on  the  personality.  j 
They  are  inescapable.  This  is  one  of  I 

the  most  serious  results  of  an  unan-  j 

alyzed  reading  disability.  j 

There  are  two  large  categories  of 
causes  of  reading  disabilities.  The 
first  cat^ory  embraces  those  interre¬ 
lated  elements  within  the  make-up  of 
the  individual.  These  constitutional 
limitations  are  what  the  child  brings 
to  school.  The  second  category  in-  » 
eludes  environmental  conditions  which  ' 

influence  behavior  in  reading  situa¬ 
tions.  These  have  to  do  with  guid¬ 
ance,  with  instructional  materials,  the 
emotional  climate  in  the  classroom, 
and  physical  conditions  of  learning.  j 

All  of  the  above  mentioned  factors  are  j 

interrelated.  I 

Low  Mental  Maturity. — One  of  the 
cnicial  factors  in  readiness  for  read¬ 
ing  is  mental  maturity.  Language  de¬ 
velopment  is  one  of  the  elements  of 
mental  maturity.  Usually  slow  learn¬ 
ers  arrive  at  the  initial  reading  stage 
much  later  than  children  with  superi¬ 
or  intelligence.  Many  mental  defec¬ 
tives  never  arrive.  Mental  immatur¬ 
ity  may  be  a  factor  in  zero  or  low  read- 
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ing  achievement.  In  this  sense,  it  can 
be  said  to  be  a  cause.  However,  low 
general  intelligence  is  not  a  cause  of 
specific  types  of  reading  disabilities. 
It  is  a  factor  that  must  be  considered 
in  adjusting  the  total  school  program, 
including  reading,  to  the  immediate 
and  vocational  needs  of  the  child. 

There  is  a  very  definite  need  for  in¬ 
dexing  I.Q.’s.  For  a  given  child,  the 
score  on  a  group  test  of  intelligence 
may  be  far  above  or  below  the  score 
on  an  individual  test.  Retarded  read¬ 
ers  tend  to  make  substantially  lower 
scores  on  group  tests  than  on  indi¬ 
vidual  tests.  This  is  true  because 
most  group  tests  are  heavily  loaded 
with  reading  and  other  language  fac¬ 
tors.  Furthermore,  a  child  may 
achieve  a  higher  score  on  a  verbal  test 
than  on  a  performance  test  of  intelli¬ 
gence.  For  many  reasons,  children 
with  equivalent  I.Q.  scores  on  the 
same  test  vary  considerably  in  reading 
aptitude. 

Emoiional  aberrations. — Occasional¬ 
ly  a  reading  disability  is  a  symptom 
of  a  basic  personality  problem. 
Usually,  the  child  becomes  emotional¬ 
ly  unstable  in  frustrating  reading 
situations.  Inadequate  social  and 
emotional  adjustments  do  contribute 
to  reading  and  study  diflSculties.  Psy¬ 
chotherapy  is  an  important  factor  in 
all  corrective  and  remedial  reading 
situations.  However,  if  all  reading 
problems  could  be  attributed  to  per¬ 
sonality  factors,  neuropsychiatrists 
and  certain  types  of  clinical  psycholo¬ 
gists  would  be  qualified  to  take  over 
the  field.  Or,  instruction  could  be 
limited  primarily  to  motivation. 

There  is  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
reading  status  is  influenced  by  person¬ 
ality  organization.  Wheti  compared 


to  other  children,  retarded  readers 
tend  to  be  less  stable  and  less  well  ad¬ 
justed  emotionally  than  “good”  read¬ 
ers  are.  In  analyzing  a  reading  dis¬ 
ability,  it  is  essential  to  keep  the  total 
personality  needs  of  the  individual  to 
the  forefront.  (18) 

Associative  learning  handicaps. — 
Reading  is  a  process  of  associating 
meaning  with  visual  symbols.  Chil¬ 
dren  vary  significantly  in  this  type  of 
learning.  Apparently  children  who 
are  superior  in  this  respect  readily  re¬ 
call  a  word  after  they  see  it  once  or  a 
very  few  times.  Children  who  are  ex¬ 
tremely  low  in  this  respect  are  seri¬ 
ously  handicapped  in  their  retention 
of  word  learning.  For  them,  learning 
to  read  by  methods  employed  to  teach 
their  contemporaries  is  hopeless,  or  al¬ 
most  so.  These  are  the  children  often 
seen  in  reading  clinics.  Children 
with  I.Q.^s  of  140  can  be  handicapped 
by  this  type  of  disability  as  well  as 
children  with  I.Q.’s  of  80.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  kinesthetic  and  tactile  approaches 
are  used  to  re-enforce  associations  with 
visual  symbols.  These  childen  can  be 
taught  to  read  up  to  the  limits  of  their 
capacity.  (4) 

Delayed  or  arrested  language  devel¬ 
opment. — A  significant  number  of 
nonreaders  and  extremely  retarded 
readers  have  interesting  histories  of 
language  development.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  this  development  has  been 
very  slow.  On  the  average,  children 
begin  to  use  words  at  about  twelve 
months  of  age.  Some  of  the  reading 
clinic  cases  have  been  delayed  from 
one  to  four  years  in  using  words.  Ex¬ 
treme  delay  in  learning  to  talk  is 
usually  characterized  by  mental  re¬ 
tardation.  However,  children  with 
normal  or  superior  intelligence  may 
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not  use  words  until  eighteen  to  thirty- 
six  months  of  age. 

Some  cases  of  arrested  language  de¬ 
velopment  have  been  studied  in  the 
reading  clinic.  In  one  instance,  a  boy 
with  high  normal  intelligence  made 
normal  progress  until  thirty  months  of 
age.  At  that  time,  he  had  a  serious 
-  illness  accompanied  by  high  tempera¬ 
tures.  For  a  short  time  following  this 
illness,  the  boy  was  unable  to  talk. 
Shortly  thereafter,  he  gradually  began 
to  learn  to  talk.  After  three  years  in 
the  primaiy  grades,  he  could  not  re¬ 
cognize  one  word.  He  responded  slow¬ 
ly  to  well-planned  remedial  instruc¬ 
tion.  Occasionally,  the  case  history  of 
a  nonreader  reveals  arrested  language 
development. 

Limited  experience. — Reading  is  a 
process  of  reconstructing  in  terms  of 
personal  experience  what  printed  lan¬ 
guage  symbolizes.  Both  systematic 
investigations  and  observation  support 
the  view  that  a  meagre  or  narrow  back¬ 
ground  of  experience  contributes  di¬ 
rectly  to  specific  types  of  reading  prob¬ 
lems.  Readiness  for  initial  reading 
instruction  is  highly  dependent  upon 
the  child’s  experience  background. 
Readiness  for  reading  at  all  school 
levels  is  conditioned  by  experience — 
ranging  from  direct  to  vicarious.  Wit¬ 
ness  the  verbalism  at  all  school  levels, 
including  professional  education! 

Neurological  involvement. — Occa¬ 
sionally  children  are  handicapped  by 
lesions  in  the  nervous  system  which 
directly  or  indirectly  produce  lan¬ 
guage  dysfunctions.  As  a  result,  there 
may  be  interference  in  necessary  asso¬ 
ciations  required  for  listening,  speak¬ 
ing,  reading,  or  writing.  Sometimes 
more  than  one  area  is  involved. 

The  language  problems  of  epileptics 


and  spastics  are  studied  carefully  and 
extensively  to  avoid  unwarranted  prog^ 
noses.  When  the  disability  of  an 
athctoid  or  an  ataxic  individual  has 
been  diagnosed  by  a  competent  neuro¬ 
logist,  the  analysis  of  the  reading  dis¬ 
ability  is  made  with  more  confidence. 
The  location  of  the  lesion  or  the  neuro¬ 
logical  involvement  is  a  significant  fac¬ 
tor  in  prognosis. 

Visual  inefficiency. — Visual  prob¬ 
lems  of  readers  may  be  grouped  into 
three  cat^ories:  First,  those  prob¬ 
lems  having  to  do  with  clearness  of 
vision.  Second,  those  having  to  do 
with  singleness  of  vision.  Third,  those 
characterized  by  the  inability  to  main¬ 
tain  visual  efliciency  for  prolonged 
periods  of  seeing.  Many  individuals, 
of  course,  may  have  visual  handicaps 
which  embrace  two  or  all  three  of 
these  categories.  (7) 

Visual  inefiiciency  is  one  of  the 
causal  factors  in  certain  types  of  read¬ 
ing  problems.  The  child  must  be  able 
to  see  the  print  on  the  page  and  writ¬ 
ing  on  the  blackboard.  Xo  research 
is  necessarA'  to  prove  this  point! 

A  child  with  a  tendency  toward 
double  vision  is  handicapped  in  read¬ 
ing  activities.  However,  children  with 
this  type  of  problem  have  been  taught 
to  read.  Usually,  the  individual 
learns  to  compensate  for  this  difficulty 
by  suppressing  or  suspending  the  vi¬ 
sion  in  one  eye.  The  organism  de¬ 
mands  singleness  of  vision.  It  will 
obtain  this  goal  by  some  means.  For 
health  reasons — emotional  and  physi¬ 
cal — these  children  should  have  expert 
attention. 

Some  individuals  can  pass  tests  of 
singleness  and  clearness  of  vision  and 
still  have  a  serious  visual  handicap. 
For  these  individuals,  the  relation- 
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ships  between  accomodation  and  con¬ 
vergence  are  not  in  ratio.  They  can 
learn  to  read.  They  can  read  for  short 
periods  of  time.  They  have  difficulty 
with  skimming  and  rapid  reading. 
Glasses  and/or  visual  training  are 
usually  necessary  to  equip  them  for 
sustained  visual  application. 

Impaired  hearing. — Two  factors 
are  weighed  when  considering  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  a  hearing  impairment  to 
a  reading  difficulty:  (1)  the  amount 
of  hearing  loss  in  the  speech  range, 
and  (2)  the  age  at  which  the  hearing 
was  impaired.  A  serious  hearing  im¬ 
pairment  in  early  childhood  is  likely 
to  retard  oral  language  development. 
A  deaf  or  a  deafened  child  is  denied 
full  access  to  his  environment.  Im¬ 
paired  hearing,  then,  merits  considera¬ 
tion  as  a  contributing  factor  in  a  read¬ 
ing  disability. 

Low  physical  vitality. — General 
physical  condition  is  related  to  atti¬ 
tudes,  alertness,  and  other  factors 
which  facilitate  learning.  Lowered 
vitality  contributes  to  a  lack  of  read¬ 
iness  for  reading.  A  glandular  imbal¬ 
ance  can  throw  a  child  for  a  loss. 
Nutritional  deficiencies  tend  to  pro¬ 
duce  lethargy,  apathy,  and  irritability. 
Excessive  fatigue  operates  to  lower 
mental  efficiency.  Ix)w  body  tone  can 
cause  the  child  to  feel  that  life  is  just 
a  little  too  rugged. 

Children  should  be  referred  for 
medical  attention  when  they  are  excit¬ 
able,  irritable,  lethargic,  or  otherwise 
not  up  to  par.  Medical  attention,  of 
course,  doesn’t  teach  the  child  to  read, 
but  it  can  improve  the  child’s  physical 
and  mental  health. 

Violution  of  developmental  se¬ 
quence. — One  of  the  chief  causes  of 
certain  types  of  reading  problems  is 


the  violation  of  the  sequence  of  lan¬ 
guage  development.  In  first  grade 
classrooms,  mentally  retarded  children 
and  slow  learners  often  are  premature¬ 
ly  thrust  into  initial  reading  activi¬ 
ties.  This  wastes  time  and  increases 
frustrations  in  the  classroom.  Pre¬ 
mature  instruction  is  a  sure-fire  means 
of  developing  antipathies  for  reading. 

It  is  equally  bad  to  postpone  initial 
reading  instruction  for  children  who 
are  ready  to  read.  This  practice  also 
wastes  time  and  frustrates  the  chil¬ 
dren. 

Violations  of  developmental  se¬ 
quences  at  higher  grade  levels  can  pro¬ 
duce  reading  difficulties.  At  the  sec¬ 
ond  grade  level,  spelling  instruction 
is  sometimes  initiated  regardless  of 
the  child’s  speech  development  or  read¬ 
ing  achievement.  It  doesn’t  add  up 
to  have  a  child  in  a  preprimer  or 
primer  reading  group  and  in  a  second 
grade  spelling  group.  This  type  of 
child  is  unable  to  do  the  necessary 
reading  in  the  spelling  book.  Further¬ 
more,  he  cannot  be  expected  to  spell 
words  that  are  not  in  his  reading  vo¬ 
cabulary.  (6) 

In  the  intermediate  grades,  the 
reading  approach  to  learning  is  used 
with  increased  enthusiasm.  Very 
often  this  heavy  reading  burden  in  the 
various  curriculum  areas  overwhelms 
the  retarded  reader  as  well  as  the  men¬ 
tally  retarded.  In  some  school  situa¬ 
tions,  the  children  are  grouped  for 
reading  instruction  only.  As  a  result, 
they  are  given  systematic  and  effective 
guidance  in  reading  for  one  or  two 
thirty-minute  periods  each  day.  The 
rest  of  the  day  the  children  slog 
through  one  frustrating  reading  situa¬ 
tion  after  another.  It  is  little  wonder 
that  the  reading  achievement  records 
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of  some  of  these  children  show  r^es- 
sion  rather  than  progression. 

The  reading  burden  becomes  in¬ 
creasingly  heavy  at  the  junior  and 
senior  highschool  levels.  The  tend¬ 
ency  to  regiment  instruction  is  in¬ 
creased  at  each  school  level.  In  many 
highschool  classes  children  are  dragged 
through  Lady  of  the  Lake  even  though 
they  can’t  read  WUd  Bill  Hickock  or 
Black  Beauty.  They  get  their  daily 
spray  gun  shot  of  commas,  semicolons, 
or  sentence  drills  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  they  may  have  only  third 
grade  level  reading  and  writing  abil¬ 
ity.  By  the  threat  of  failure,  they  are 
“motivated”  to  stumble  through  a  sci¬ 
ence  textbook  which  40  percent  of  the 
class  literally  cannot  read.  This  is 
the  price  innocent  children  pay  for 
subject  matter  specialists!  To  be  a 
teacher,  one  should  be  a  student  of 
child  development  first  and  a  subject 
matter  specialist  second. 

Overshooting  reading  levels. — In  a 
great  many  classrooms,  especially  at 
higher  grade  levels,  the  teachers  pos¬ 
sess  little  or  no  information  r^arding 
the  reading  level  of  their  pupils.  A 
single  textbook  in  science,  history,  or 
geography  is  used  as  basal  instruction¬ 
al  material  for  all  children  in  a  class. 
There  probably  is  no  more  direct  way 
to  induce  reading  difficulties  than  to 
give  every  child  the  same  textbook 
prescription. 

Grouping  individuals  for  basal 
reading  instruction  is  becoming  a  com¬ 
mon  practice  in  elementary  schools, 
secondary’  schools,  and  colleges.  This 
is  a  start  in  the  right  direction.  How¬ 
ever,  the  procedure  will  remain  rela¬ 
tively  ineffective  until  there  is  a  fol¬ 
low-up  on  all  school  activities  where 
reading  is  a  factor.  Attention  must 


be  given  to  the  reading  levels  and 
needs  of  the  learners  wherever  reading 
is  employed  as  a  learning  aid. 

The  chief  point  here  is  that  reading 
difficulties  can  be  induced  by  materiiJ 
that  is  too  difficult  for  the  individual. 
A  differentiated  use  of  reading  mate¬ 
rials  must  be  made  not  only  for  basal 
reading  but  also  in  all  reading  situa¬ 
tions.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  coi^ 
rective  reading  problems  is  overshoot¬ 
ing  the  reading  level  of  the  child. 

Underrating  interest  levels. — There 
are  children  in  grades  one  to  twelve 
with  about  preprimer  level  reading 
ability.  There  are  more  in  these 
grades  wuth  first,  second,  and  third 
grade  levels  of  reading  achievement. 
Since  these  children  are  not  likely  to 
be  “dumb,”  their  interest  levels  are 
fairly  typical  of  their  contemporaries. 
This  poses  a  neat  problem  for  both 
teachers  and  publishers. 

How  many  ten  or  fifteen-year-olds 
would  be  thrilled  with  the  typical  pre¬ 
primer?  Or,  with  the  best  written 
primer  or  first  reader?  If  the  prog¬ 
nosis  indicates  fairly  rapid  progress, 
the  child  may  not  react  too  unfavor¬ 
ably  to  these  “baby”  books.  The 
chances  are,  however,  that  he  will  hide 
them  under  his  coat  to  take  them 
home.  If  the  prognosis  indicates  rela¬ 
tively  slow  progress,  the  child  soon  be¬ 
comes  discouraged  with  the  typically 
stilted  language  and  meager  concepts 
of  initial  reading  materials. 

Interest  is  a  potent  factor  in  moti¬ 
vation.  Interest  is  dynamic.  Interest 
is  one  of  the  crucial  elements  the  child 
takes  to  a  reading  situation.  Superior 
readers  have  been  sterilized  of  reading 
interests  by  instructional  materials  be¬ 
low  their  interest  levels.  Inferior 
readers  have  been  frustrated  by  ma- 
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terial  almost  totally  lacking  in  interest 
elements.  The  underrating  of  inte¬ 
rest  levels  lowers  the  motivation  of  the 
child. 

In  Summary 

This  discussion  may  be  summarized 
in  these  statements : 

1.  Intensive  research  during  the 
last  generation  or  so  has  broken  down 
many  false  beliefs  regarding  the  na¬ 
ture  of  reading  problems.  Much, 
much  more  is  to  be  learned. 

a.  We  know  more  of  the  reasons 
why  boys  have  difficulty  with  reading. 

b.  We  know  that  a  nonreader  or 
a  retarded  reader  is  likely  to  have 
normal  or  superior  intelligence.  No 
longer  will  we  give  the  lame  excuse 
of  “dumbness”  for  our  failures. 

c.  Better  understandings  of  the 
sequence  in  which  language  develops 
improves  our  teaching  of  reading. 

d.  We  have  no-cost  techniques 
for  the  informal  day-by-day  appraisals 
of  levels  of  reading  achievement. 


e.  We  have  some  basic  notions 
regarding  the  readability  of  material. 

2.  At  last,  we  are  beginning  to 
understand  why  and  how  reading 
needs  must  be  developed  in  content 
areas  where  they  are  needed. 

3.  Today  we  are  misled  by  symp¬ 
toms  less  often.  We  are  rifling  our 
fire  at  fundamental  causes.  We  are 
getting  at  the  base  of  reading  prob¬ 
lems. 

4.  Neither  child  nor  man  can 
effect  an  adequate  adjustment  in  a 
world  where  language  sways  the  action 
of  men.  We  can  safely  assume  that 
children  want  to  learn  to  read. 

5.  In  1948,  two  crucial  elements 
are  available  for  cleansing  our  schools 
of  nonreaders  and  retarded  readers. 
Differentiated  teaching  procedures  re¬ 
quired  to  do  this  job  can  be  demon¬ 
strated.  Instructional  materials  are 
adequate  for  the  purpose.  We  need 
only  the  perseverance,  ceaseless  toil, 
vision,  and  the  will  to  do  it. 
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Reading,  A  Curriculum  Problem' 

By  J.  CONRAD  SEEGERS 
Dean,  Teachers  College,  Temple  University , 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


IT  is  strange  that  so  obvious  a  theme 
as  that  suggested  by  the  title  of  this 
article  requires  any  elaboration. 
One  would  suppose  that  it  would  be 
taken  for  granted  that  a  teacher  of 
any  subject  involving  reading  would 
hold  himself  responsible  for  the  read¬ 
ing  which  the  subject  requires,  and 
that  a  teacher  in  a  nondepartmental- 
ized  group  would  teach  reading  in  con¬ 
nection  with  all  subjects. 

Slow  Recognition 

It  is  true  that  these  responsibilities 
are  more  clearly  recognized,  from  ele¬ 
mentary  school  through  college,  than 
was  once  the  case.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  a  great  many  teachers,  especially 
highschool  and  college  teachers,  take 
the  position  that  responsibility  for 
reading  ends  with  the  elementary 
school  teacher,  and  not  a  few  elemen¬ 
tary  teachers  forget  that  reading  prob¬ 
lems  go  beyond  a  reading  period. 

One  does  not  have  to  think  long  or 
go  very  far  back  in  his  recollection  of 
what  he  has  seen  and  heard,  or  what 
he  has  overcome  in  his  personal  ex¬ 
perience,  to  understand  that  reading 
is  a  curriculum  problem.  All  of  us 
can  recall  words  or  phrases,  or  para¬ 
graphs,  or  books,  which  meant  little  to 
us.  And  all  of  us  can  remember  words 
which  have  acquired  expanded  mean¬ 
ings  as  life  and  experience  have  added 
to  our  understanding. 


I,  for  example,  can  remember  when 
I  first  met  the  word  “helm.”  I  was 
seven  years  old,  and  I  was  reading  a 
child’s  version  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 
A  friend  and  I  were  “playing”  the 
story,  and  recalled  that  when  Crusoe 
escaped  from  slavery,  early  in  the 
book,  someone  “took  the  helm.” 
Neither  of  us  had  the  slightest  idea  of 
what  the  “helm”  was.  We  caught  the 
general  drift,  and  that  word  was  unim¬ 
portant  to  us  then,  but  often  single 
words  are  quite  important.  I  used  to 
think  that  a  “patriot”  was  someone 
who  fought  with  Washington.  A  host 
of  other  words  had  similarly  restricted 
meanings.  All  of  us  have  had  experi¬ 
ences  like  these.  But  we  often  forget 
that  children  still  have  them,  and 
allow  children  to  read  with  incomplete 
understanding  that  thwarts  the  very 
purpose  of  our  teaching. 

Concrete  Illustrations 

I  would  like  to  illustrate  this  con¬ 
cretely  with  illustrations  students  have 
given  me  recently,  all  of  them  from 
their  own  classrooms. 

These  are  misconceptions  discovered 
in  a  sixth  grade  in  which  the  pupils 
were  reading  tales  of  King  Arthur: 
“yield”  means  begging;  “maiden,” 
one  who  works  in  the  kitchen;  “awk- 
‘Vard,”  handsome ;  “dowry,”  a  guard ; 
“mingled,”  fought. 

In  a  fifth  grade,  one  rather  slow  boy 


1  Paper  presented  at  the  Temple  University  Annual  Institute  on  Reading,  Feb- 
ruar>’,  1948. 
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delighted  both  class  and  teacher  by 
volunteering  to  secure  information 
about  the  cotton  gin,  in  order  to  help 
the  class  to  understand  the  study  of 
cotton.  He  was  sure  he  could  help, 
he  said,  because  he  knew  his  mother 
had  a  book  called  Oin  Drinks. 

In  another  fifth  grade,  the  phrase, 
“conscientious  objectors,”  met  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  study  of  Lincoln,  re¬ 
ceived  many  interpretations.  Among 
them:  They  were  afraid  of  their 
souls ;  A  man  who  doesn’t  want  to  pay 
taxes ;  Some  one  who  is  sick ;  A  person 
who  is  careful  of  what  he  disagrees 
about. 

Here  is  a  third  grade  child’s  sen¬ 
tence  he  offered  to  show  that  he  under¬ 
stood  “stream,”  which  was  in  his  spell¬ 
ing  lesson :  “I  like  stream  beans.” 
Phonetic  errors  are  quite  frequent. 

In  another  third  grade,  many  chil¬ 
dren  thought  “north”  and  “south”  al¬ 
ways  meant  “cold”  or  “warm,”  respec¬ 
tively. 

Curious  Misconceptions 

I  have  found  curious  misconcep¬ 
tions  about  geography  in  many  college 
classes.  Many  people  think  that  “up” 
on  the  map  is  always  north,  and  that 
north  on  the  map  is  always  “up.”  And 
so  they  think  it  unnatural  and  in  a 
sense  silly  if  a  river  flows  north. 
Many  adults  have  difficulty  in  under¬ 
standing  such  ideas  as  “antipodes” 
and  “center  of  population.” 

In  a  fourth  grade,  a  child  explained 
that  the  “Polar  Cap”  was  a  device  the 
army  had  rigged  up  over  the  North 
Pole  as  protection  against  the  weather. 
Several  thought  African  ivory  was 
used  to  make  soap.  One  insisted  that 
the  equatorial  belt  was  a  girdle  that 
held  the  world  together. 


What  do  you  think,  when  you  say 
or  read,  “The  Tropic  of  Capricorn”? 

It  was  in  the  same  group  that  a 
child,  reading  that  some  one  had  to 
flee,  got  the  impression  that  the  per¬ 
son  was  taking  a  flea  with  him.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  person  in  question  was 
Moses. 

In  a  somewhat  different  category 
comes  the  upper  grade  youngster  who 
asked  the  school  librarian  for  a  poem 
about  “The  Constitution.”  “I  can’t 
remember  it  exactly,”  he  said,  quite 
truthfully,  “but  it  starts  with  some¬ 
thing  like,  ‘I  teeter-totter  upside 
down.’  ”  Of  course  you  recognize  the 
poem,  don’t  you  ? 

An  interesting  set  of  responses  came 
from  a  seventh  grade  group,  ranging 
in  I.Q.  from  about  130  to  about  80, 
who  were  asked  to  read  and  then  in¬ 
terpret,  in  writing,  this  quotation: 

The  Two  FundamentaU 
Matter  and  energy*  may  be  called  the 
basis  of  everything  in  the  world.  They 
have  very  close  relation  to  each  other. 
Matter  without  energy  is  of  no  value. 
Energy  without  matter  to  act  upon,  like¬ 
wise,  is  of  no  value.  In  a  wonderfully 
intricate  way  they  react  and  work  to¬ 
gether  in  perfect  harmony,  each  one  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  proper  functioning  of 
the  other,  to  make  possible  the  system  of 
heavenly  bodies,  to  produce  the  various 
relation  of  the  earth  to  its  neighbors  in 
space,  and  to  make  life  on  this  planet 
possible.s 

A  great  many  of  the  children  gave 
adequate  and  accurate  interpretations. 
But,  especially  as  responses  from  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  lower  intelligence  levels 
were  examined,  half  understanding  or 
lack  of  understanding  or  distortions 
were  noticeable.  It  was  particularly 
interesting  to  note  how  difficult  it  was 
for  these  children  to  go  beyond  what 
they  had  experienced  personally  in  a 
tangible  way.  They  could  not  think 
in  the  abstract,  and,  consequently. 
Appears  on  Philadelphia 


2  Hunter  &,  Whitman,  Problems  in  General  Science. 
Book  List  as  suitable  material  for  grades  7  to  9  inclusive. 
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could  not  read  this  kind  of  material 
with  profit. 

Here  are  a  few  illustrative  quota¬ 
tions. 

If  you  have  energy  and  have  not  matter, 
what  good  is  life?  .  .  .  People  do  not  like 
people  without  matter  and  people  do  not 
like  people  without  energy  because  they 
are  not  lifely  (sic)  and  people  without 
matter  are  not  usually  good  company. 
(I.Q.  in  the  low  OO’s) 

That  everybody  should  work  together 
and  be  neighbors  no  matter  what  religion 
so  he  may  have  peace  on  the  earth.  (I.Q. 
in  the  low  QO’s) 

I  think  this  is  about  science,  and  has 
something  to  do  with  the  atomic  bomb 
and  how  we  can  keep  it  without  causing 
war  with  any  country.  I  think  the  atomic 
bomb  could  cause  a  lot  of  trouble  with 
other  countries.  .  .  .  (I.Q.  in  the  low  90’s) 

Without  energy  you  could  do  nothing 
and  matter  is  the  reason  for  doing  some¬ 
thing  and  without  matter  you  could  not 
do  it.  (I.Q.  in  the  SO’s) 

(Note  how  this  child  interprets  “mat¬ 
ter”  in  the  sense  of  “it  does  not  matter.’’] 

...  A  person  who  is  in  good  condition 
is  the  one  who  has  the  proper  body  build¬ 
ing  materials  and  proper  cells.  (I.Q.  in 
the  SO’s) 

.  .  .  The  heavenly  bodies  produce  the 
various  of  the  earth.  (I.Q.  in  low  SO’s) 

.  .  .  For  if  the  other  planets  don’t  have 
matter  and  energy  it  is  no  good,  but  on 
earth  we  have  these  things  and  make  it 
possible  for  life. 

Energy  is  something  w’e  all  need  we  can 
use  more  of  it.  We  need  energy  for  lots 
of  things.  (I.Q.  in  the  low  SO’s) 

Several  children,  all  with  I.Q.’s  in 
the  low  SO’s,  said  they  could  not  un¬ 
derstand  it. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  suggested 
by  these  quotations  involve  more  than 
reading.  They  involve  grouping,  cur¬ 
riculum,  and  organization.  But  that 
is  the  point  If  we  are  to  have  mean¬ 
ing  grow  from  reading,  we  must  pay 
attention  to  curriculum,  grouping, 
and  organization. 

We  must  also  pay  attention  to  the 
purpose  for  which  the  reading  is  done 
and  the  type  of  reading  involved. 
Children  need  help  in  distinguishing 


types  of  reading  and  in  adapting  their 
reading  according  to  purpose. 

We  may  read  the  same  book  or 
selection  for  more  than  one  reason. 
For  example,  one  may  read  Paradise 
Lost  for  sheer  enjoyment,  although 
few  people  do.  Or  he  may  read  it  to 
see  how  Milton  is  responsible  for 
much  that  people  believe  concerning 
God  and  the  universe.  Or  he  may 
wish  to  analyze  Milton’s  language,  or 
his  verse.  Or  he  may  simply  wish  to 
pass  an  examination.  The  under¬ 
graduate  student  would  not  read  this 
poem  with  the  same  purpose  as  would 
a  graduate  student.  In  the  elemen¬ 
tary  grades,  a  story  might  be  read 
simply  for  its  story  value  in  one  grade, 
but  for  informational  value  in  an¬ 
other.  Nonfiction  is  read  differently 
by  the  person  who  is  simply  reading 
casually  and  the  person  who  is  trying 
to  secure  information  for  a  serious 
purpose. 

We  must  help  children  to  realize 
this  perfectly  patent  fact.  Let  us  see 
how  some  writers  have  approached 
this. 

Abilities  to  Develop 

Ernest  Horn,  for  example,  has 
pointed  out  that  in  work-type  reading 
there  are  four  main  groups  of  abili¬ 
ties  to  develop:  (1)  locating,  (2) 
appraising  and  selecting,  or  compre¬ 
hending,  (3)  organizing,  (4)  retain¬ 
ing.  (4,  chap.  XX)  I  would  like  to 
add  a  fifth  step :  reading  critically.  A 
single  textbook  in  geography  may  con¬ 
tain  as  many  as  two  thousand  types 
of  reading  for  a  year’s  work. 

Dr.  Horn  asks: 

What  can  be  expected  of  a  hifrk  school 
pupil  who,  in  a  sinfiri^  study  period,  is 
expected  to  gain  an  adequate  idea  of  from 
five  to  fifteen  such  topics  as  Aristotle’s 
philosophy,  the  Epicureans,  and  the 
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Stoics,  or  of  the  junior  hig^h  school  pupil 
who,  in  a  single  assignment,  is  expected 
to  master  a  dozen  such  problems  as  the 
establishment  of  the  new  government,  the 
theory  of  checks  and  balances,  and  the  re¬ 
lation  between  the  states  and  the  federal 
government. 

This  makes,  Dr.  Horn  says,  proper 
reading  habits  impossible. 

Dale  tells  us  that  reading  is  only 
one  way  of  getting  experience.  (6, 
chap.  XV)  Illiterates  who  “never 
crack  a  book”  often  do  pretty  well. 
You  can  get  nothing  out  of  reading 
unless  you  put  something  in,  he  says. 

I  think  we  have  depended  too  much 
upon  reading  and  too  little  upon  other 
experiences  at  all  levels  of  intelligence. 
We  need  to  provide  more  experiential 
background,  although,  as  Mary  Kelty 
has  said,  we  need  the  reading,  too.  (4, 
chap.  XI)  But  we  want  that  reading 
to  have  meaning  that  is  not  sheer  ver¬ 
balism. 

Edith  Parker  writes  concerning  a 
study  of  children’s  reading  in  geogra¬ 
phy:  (4,  chap.  XI) 

My  final  conclusions  were  (1)  that  a 
poor  reader  can  do  very*  good  geographical 
thinking,  (2)  that  reading  inhibitions  can 
be  overcome,  right  attitudes  tow’ard  read¬ 
ing  developed,  and  gain  in  reading  ability 
achieved  if  appropriate  kinds  and  amounts 
of  reading  matter  be  introduced  so  that 
they  really  function  in  geographical  work 
after  a  child  has  learned  to  explore  and 
think  geographically  as  a  result  of  con¬ 
crete  laboratory  experiences. 

In  my  estimation  the  greatest  single  de¬ 
fect  in  the  very  conscientious  efforts  that 
teachers  are  making  to  improve  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  children  to  read  geographical  ver¬ 
bal  material  is  the  treatment  of  that  ma¬ 
terial  as  if  it  were  general  reading  mat¬ 
ter.  For  example,  about  a  relatively  in¬ 
significant  descriptive  paragraph  one 
teacher  wrote  a  series  of  questions  such 
as  the  following:  How  tall  was  the 
donkey?  UTiat  was  in  the  baskets  on  the 
donkey’s  back?  How  large  were  the  bas¬ 
kets?  She  thus  almost  doubled  the 
amount  of  reading  that  the  children  had 
to  do.  She  centered  attention  on  read¬ 
ing  as  an  end  in  itself.  Details  were  em- 

fthasized  out  of  all  proportion  to  any  bear- 
ng  that  they  might  have  had  in  geogra¬ 
phical  thinking.  No  geographical  use 
whatever  was  made  of  them.  Children 


could  see  no  point  whatever  in  finding  out 
how  tall  the  donkey  was,  nor  could  i. 
They  were  having  to  read  just  to  find  out 
what  the  sentences  said.  The  teacher  had 
missed  the  whole  point  of  the  interrela¬ 
tion  between  ability  to  read  and  geogra¬ 
phical  achievement.  She  was  neither  us¬ 
ing  reading  to  help  teach  ability.  She 
was  merely  using  material  in  a  story 
labeled  geographical  in  a  “general  read¬ 
ing’*  exercise. 

We  must  help  the  reader  of  litera¬ 
ture  to  yield  to  the  author’s  mood  or 
tone  if  he  is  to  enjoy  the  full  flavor 
of  what  he  reads.  This  is  especially 
important  in  the  social  studies.  Does 
the  author  present  straightforward 
facts?  Is  his  purpose  to  explain  or 
illustrate,  or  is  his  desire  to  influence 
the  reader?  Is  his  intent  apparent, 
or  is  it  carefully  hidden  ?  What  emo¬ 
tional  tricks  does  he  play? 

Davis  Edwards  indicates,  as  did  I 
in  a  previous  article,  the  place  of  oral 
reading  in  helping  a  reader  to  achieve 
a  more  complete  and  vivid  realization 
of  both  meaning  and  form.  (5,  chap. 
XXI)  It  also  aids  the  teacher  enorm¬ 
ously  in  finding  out  if  the  reader  un¬ 
derstands  and  has  feeling  for  what  he 
reads. 

Competence  of  Comprehension 

F.  B.  Davis  speaks  of  competence 
of  comprehension  as  including,  among 
other  factors,  word  knowledge,  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  reasoning,  ability  to  identify 
a  writer’s  intent  or  view,  ability  to 
work  through  context  clues,  ability  to 
identify  antecedents  and  referents, 
and  ability  to  select  the  main  thought. 
(7,  chap.  *XI) 

Just  recently  a  group  of  college 
seniors,  reading  material  designed  for 
children,  were  asked  to  consider  the 
“antecedents  and  referents”  in  this 
sentence:  “Our  forests  are  more  im¬ 
portant  to  us  now  than  ever  before.” 
How  much  antecedent  knowledge  is 
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needed  if  one  is  to  grasp  the  full  sig¬ 
nificance  of  that  sentence,  designed 
for  sixth  graders!  The  article  went 
on  to  talk  about  the  “floor  of  the 
forest,”  to  tell  how  many  years  were 
required  to  build  six  inches  of  the 
“carpet  of  soil,”  to  speak  about  top¬ 
soil  and  erosion,  concepts  which  re¬ 
quire  veiy  much  background  informa¬ 
tion. 

Shores,  in  writing  about  skills  re¬ 
lated  to  the  reading  of  history  and 
science,  speaks  of  the  specificity  of 
reading  skills,  and  of  factors  in  the 
reading  of  scientific  and  historical  ma¬ 
terials  which  are  unique  and  are  not 
explained  by  the  ability  to  read  litera¬ 
ture.  (21)  His  study  contains  at 
least  some  suggestion  that  only  pupils 
with  average  or  superior  mental  age 
and  ability  to  read  literature  can  read 
science  effectively. 

Do  you  recall  the  examples  from 
science  earlier  in  this  article? 

This  is  closely  tied  up  with  Bernice 
Leary’s  warning  that  we  must  be  sure, 
before  assigning  reading,  that  the  per¬ 
son  can  read  well  enough  to  make  the 
reading  anything  but  a  burden  to  him. 
(5)  Among  evidences  of  backward¬ 
ness  which  should  serve  as  danger 
signs  she  lists:  inability  to  attend  to 
context,  to  get  the  author’s  simplest 
sense  meaning,  to  predict  what  will 
happen  next,  to  get  the  main  idea,  to 
read  between  the  lines. 

Retarded  Ability 

Let  us  remember  Miss  Leary’s 
warning  when  we  read  a  study  by 
W.  S.  Gray,  quoted  by  Jacobson,  tell¬ 
ing  us  that  in  fourteen  high  schools, 
of  5,705  freshmen,  20  percent  were  be¬ 
low  seventh  grade  reading  ability,  4 
percent  were  at  second  or  third  grade 
level,  and  5  percent  at  fourth  grade. 
(12)  What  kind  of  reading  should  be 


assigned  such  pupils?  The  answer 
does  not  lie  in  insisting  that  they  re¬ 
main,  regardless  of  their  ages,  in  the 
elementary  school  until  they  “meet 
standards.”  The  answer  is  one  the 
high  school  itself  must  provide. 

Will  Scarlet  speaks  of  the  need  of 
remedial  work  and  adjustment  in 
New  York  high  schools.  (17)  He 
says  each  subject  introduces  its  own 
needs,  and  requires  specific  skills. 

Scarlet  talks  about  the  very  low 
reading  ability  of  many  of  the  New 
York  highschool  students;  the  need 
of  remedial  teaching  in  the  high 
schools;  that  separate  skills  must  be 
developed  for  different  subjects ;  about 
the  responsibility  of  the  subject 
teachers.  For  example: 

Every  variety  of  sentence  structure, 
every  variety  of  phraseology  is  met  with 
in  the  English  course.  Abstract  terms 
are  implied  as  well  as  concrete.  Frequent¬ 
ly  woMs  are  used  which  have  a  double 
meaning.  Frequently  words  are  used 
which  have  no  meaning  at  all.  The  didac¬ 
tic  form  of  presentation  is  implied  as  well 
as  the  narrative.  Dramatic  form  is  mixed 
with  the  lyric.  In  the  Social  Studies, 
long  narrative  passages  are  interpolated 
between  paragraphs  of  a  purely  factual 
note.  This  narrative  material  .  .  .  fre¬ 
quently  seduces  pupils  from  the  purpose 
.  .  .  and  as  a  result,  the  pupils  are  not 
able  to  understand  the  central  meaning 
.  .  .  moreover,  the  average  social  studies 
text  is  richly  studded  with  conceptual 
terms.  It  bewilders  the  reader  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  economics,  art,  and  science.  Fre¬ 
quently  a  single  sentence  transports  him 
from  one  era  to  another  .  .  .  the  language 
of  mathematics  material  is  peculiar  in 
many  respects.  Ideas  are  presented  in  a 
minimum  of  words  which  are  wholly  de- 
notive  in  character  .  .  .  frequently  .  .  . 
symbols.  Compactness  distinguishes  the 
language  of  mathematics. 

Later  he  points  out  that  English 
teachers  are  beginning  to  understand 
that  Shakespeare  and  Milton  are  not 
for  all  and  that  mathematics  teachers 
ought  to  understand  something  of  that 
sort  also.  He  talks  about  language 
barriers  in  mathematics  and  asks  for 
a  systematic  diagnosis  of  causes  of 
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failures  in  mathematics  and  asks  that 
the  New  York  mathematics  teachers 
take  steps  in  their  own  teaching  in  the 
light  of  the  facts  he  has  set  forth. 

Gerald  Yoakam  has  shown  us  how 
textbooks  seem  aimed  usually  at  the 
“top  of  the  group,  certainly  not  at  the 
bottom,  seldom  at  the  middle.”  (24) 
He  also  demonstrated  that  many  of 
the  recommendations  for  grade  place¬ 
ment  of  publishers,  librarians,  and 
certain  other  persons  are  not  to  be 
relied  upon.  In  spite  of  the  many 
studies  of  difficulties  of  history  texts, 
he  found  most  of  the  texts  he  studied 
one  to  two  years  advanced. 

Meaningful  Experience 

Many  studies  have  indicated  that 
meaningful  experiences  develop  mean¬ 
ingful  vocabularies.  In  other  words, 
it  is  ideas,  not  the  words  standing  for 
them,  which  are  difficult.  (19)  If 
schools  introduce  experiences  and 
activitii*8,  they  are  assisting  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  reading. 

Eberhart  gives  us  some  pertinent 
ideas  about  stimulating  the  reading  of 
literature:  (4,  chap.  XII) 

First,  giving'  to  pupils  frequent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  use  the  English  perio<l  for  silent 
reading  of  books  of  their  own  selection. 
There  are  few  things  more  pleasant,  I 
think,  than  to  step  into  an  English  class 
and  find  thirty-five  pupils  so  absorbed  in 
the  reading  of  thirty-five  different  books 
that  most  of  them  are  unaware  that  a 
visitor  is  present.  After  all,  is  it  not  true 
that  the  most  imp<irtant  thing  in  a  litera- 
ure  class  is  for  pupils  simply  to  read 
literature,  and  to  read  it  in  abundance, 
not  to  cull  from  an  encyclopedia  a  report 
on  the  life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  or  to  study 
the  sources  of  Shakespeare’s  plots,  or  to 
scan  the  lines: 

“He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  thii  gs  both  great  and  small” 
or  to  prepare  answers  to  questions  like 
the  following,  which  G.  K.  Chesterton  on 
one  occasion  declared  were  sure  to  be 
asked  in  innumerable  classrooms  if  that 
classic  in  nonsense,  Alice's  Adventures  in 
Wonderland^  should  ever  be  taken  over  by 
the  pedagogues. 

“Reconl  all  the  moves  in  the  chess  game 
in  ‘Through  the  Looking-Glass*  and  give 
diagram. 


“Outline  the  practical  policy  of  the 
White  Knight  for  dealing  with  the  prob> 
lem  of  green  whiskers. 

“Distinguish  between  (a)  Tweedledum 
and  (b)  TVeedledee.” 

Certain  it  is  that  no  intelligent,  appre¬ 
ciative  reader,  safe  in  his  own  home  from 
the  pressure  of  academic  requirements, 
would  dream  of  engaging  in  many  of  the 
activities  which  are  part  of  the  routine 
called  “the  study  of  literature.”  He  reads 
literature,  he  enjoys  it,  he  talks  about  it 
briefiy  with  his  friends — and  then  with¬ 
out  much  ado  he  goes  on  to  further  ad¬ 
ventures  with  books.  If  he  happens  to 
like  poetry,  he  may  spend  three  hours  in 
reading  Lady  of  the  IjOke,  but  certainly 
not  the  three  weeks  customarily  given  to 
It  in  high  schools  where  it  is  required 
reading, 

A  second  significant  departure  which  is 
to  be  observed  in  many  classes  is  the  re¬ 
placement  of  the  stereotyped  recitation 
by  an  informal  discussion  period  in  which 
pupils  share  with  one  another  the  experi¬ 
ences  that  they  have  had  in  the  world  of 
books. 

Another  set  of  suggestions  is  allied 
to,  though  not  identieal  with  this;  that 
is,  establishing  a  favorable  environ¬ 
ment  for  reading,  both  in  the  class¬ 
room  and  beyond.  Schools  should 
have  libraries.  They  should,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  have  l>ook  fairs.  They  should,  if 
possible,  acquaint  parents  with  books 
and  help  them  to  choose  books  intelli¬ 
gently.  Approaches  of  this  sort  pay 
dividends.  I  am  thinking,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  of  a  boy  now’  in  our  Oak  Lane 
Country  Day  School.  lie  w’as  sent 
there  originally  because  he  was  not 
learning  to  read.  The  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  his  case  are  too  long  to 
introduce  here,  but  it  is  appropriate 
to  report  here  that  three  months  after 
entering  the  school  he  eompiled  a  list 
of  twenty-some  books  from  those  he 
examined  in  the  school’s  book  fair, 
and  asked  his  parents  to  buy  them  for 
him. 

Ilis  chief  difficulty  had  been  that 
reading  had  been  made  unexciting,  un¬ 
interesting,  and  too  difficult  for  him. 
Environment  and  activity  were  the  ma- 
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jor  factors  in  making  him  want  to 
read. 

What  I  have  tried  to  suggest  in  the 
examples  cited,  and  in  the  references 
to  other  papers  and  studies,  then,  is : 

1.  Reading  is  a  curriculum  prob¬ 
lem. 

2.  Reading  without  understanding 
is  futile. 

3.  Different  purposes  require  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  reading. 


4.  Different  subjects  and  areas  re¬ 
quire  specific  reading  abilities. 

5.  One  must  understand  the 
author’s  purpose  if  he  is  to  read  in¬ 
telligently. 

fi.  Appropriate  activities  and  en¬ 
vironment  stimulate  reading. 

7.  The  curriculum  may  not  de- 
|)end  upon  reading  alone. 

8.  Children  need  specific  help,  not 
simply  general  instruction. 
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Why  Special  Classes 
for  Seriously  Retarded  Readers?’ 

By  RUTH  STRANG 

Professor  of  Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  New  York 


OUT  of  present  conditions,  spe¬ 
cial  reading  groups  have  arisen. 
For  one  reason  or  another  chil¬ 
dren  have  failed  to  make  progress  in 
reading  in  the  regular  classes.  They 
become  more  and  more  retarded  as 
they  are  pushed  along  through  school, 
promoted  by  chronological  age  and  so¬ 
cial  maturity  instead  of  by  achieve¬ 
ment  commensurate  with  grade  stan¬ 
dards.  Schools  have  met  this  problem 
by  forming  special  groups  in  which 
attention  is  given  primarily  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  reading.  Examples  of 
the  most  common  special  reading 
groups  will  now  be  briefly  described. 

Kinds  of  Special  Reading  Groups 
In  a  sense,  the  small  groups  with¬ 
in  a  regular  class  are  special  reading 
groups — and  very  effective.  If  teach¬ 
ers  on  all  grade  levels  individualized 
their  instruction  in  the  way  that  gifted 
primary  grade  teachers  do,  and  if  they 
had  suitable  reading  material  and 
equipment,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  form  special  groups  for  retarded 
readers  outside  the  regular  classroom. 
The  main  kinds  of  special  classes  that 
have  been  formed  are  subject  classes 
with  special  attention  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  reading,  reading  classes  for 
all  pupils,  reading  groups  for  selected 
1 
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pupils,  and  reading  homerooms  and 
clubs. 

1.  Subject  classes  with  special 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  read¬ 
ing. — One  of  the  most  popular  forms 
of  special  reading  group  is  frequently 
called  “Special  English.”  This  type 
of  reading  group  was  developed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  pupils  who  could 
not  or  would  not  profit  from  the  tradi¬ 
tional  English  classes.  With  its  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  improvement  of  read¬ 
ing,  it  is  a  part  of  the  student’s  regu¬ 
lar  program,  not  an  extra  class  that 
he  has  to  carry  in  addition  to  an  al¬ 
ready  overloaded  schedule. 

The  special  class  developed  by  Miss 
M.  Arlene  Collyer*  is  an  illustration 
of  this  kind  of  group.  Her  ninth 
grade  class  of  slow-leaming  pupils 
were  expected  to  read  the  literature 
recommended  in  the  state  course  of 
study.  But  they  could  not  compre¬ 
hend  it;  they  were  all  in  a  f(^.  With 
the  principal’s  permission.  Miss  Coll- 
yer  developed  a  course  more  appro¬ 
priate  for  her  group.  They  spent 
the  first  day  telling  about  themselves 
and  their  interests.  This  discussion 
led  to  the  first  assignment — to  recount 
in  class  one  of  their  most  exciting  ad¬ 
ventures.  A  senior  commercial  stu¬ 
dent  took  down  these  oral  reports  in 
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shorthand,  transcribed  them,  and  re¬ 
turned  them  to  the  ninth  grade  pupils 
for  editing.  These  short  accounts  be¬ 
came  the  first  reading  material  for 
this  class.  Since  they  were  interest¬ 
ing  and  employed  the  students’  na¬ 
tural  sentence  structure  and  vocabu¬ 
lary,  these  stories  were  easy  to  read; 
from  them  the  boys  and  girls  got  a 
sense  of  achievement  in  reading  that 
some  of  them  had  never  before  experi¬ 
enced. 

Other  equally  interesting  projects 
followed,  including  the  writing  of 
“tall  stories”  and  travel  diaries.  Ex¬ 
cursions  to  places  of  local  interest 
were  followed  by  the  reading  of  books 
and  articles  about  that  locality.  The 
students  showed  the  results  of  this 
modified  English  program  by  taking 
a  much  more  favorable  attitude 
toward  reading,  and  by  reading  many 
more  books.  Their  progress  showed 
up  more  objectively  in  gains  on  two 
forms  of  a  standardized  reading  test. 

2.  Beading  classes  for  all  pupils. 
— Some  principals,  recognizing  that 
practically  all  pupils  in  their  school 
are  falling  short  of  their  reading  po¬ 
tentialities,  have  tried  to  correct  this 
fault.  The  best  method  is  to  improve 
methods  of  teaching  reading  in  each 
subject.  Being  unable  to  do  this  for 
various  reasons,  some  principals  have 
cut  five  minutes  off  of  every  period  in 
order  to  have  a  twenty  or  twenty-five 
minute  period  devoted  specifically  to 
the  teaching  of  reading. 

All  the  teachers  participate  in  this 
pr<^am.  They  teach  groups  some¬ 
what  homogeneous  in  reading  ability 
as  indicated  by  a  standardized  read¬ 
ing  test.  In  each  group,  practice  and 
instruction  to  meet  the  needs  of  that 
group  are  provided.  The  superior 


readers  may  want  practice  in  reading 
plays  and  radio  dramas.  Less  able 
readers  may  want  practice  in  reading 
some  of  their  r^fular  assignments. 
Small  groups  of  seriously  retarded 
readers  are  given  highly  individual¬ 
ized  instruction  in  word  recognition 
and  in  reading  typed  stories  they  have 
dictated  and  other  specially  prepared 
reading  material. 

Such  a  program  will  not  succeed  un¬ 
less  it  includes  in-service  help  for  the 
teachers  who  have  been  asked  to 
assume  this  special  responsibility. 
With  this  kind  of  concentration  on 
reading  problems,  all  teachers  become 
more  proficient  as  teachers  of  reading 
in  their  own  subjects.  If  this  end 
is  attained,  the  special  reading  class 
having  served  its  purpose,  may  be  dis¬ 
continued.  It  will  have  served  a  use¬ 
ful  purpose  as  a  transition  stage  in  the 
development  of  a  whole-school  reading 
program.  • 

3.  Reading  groygfs  for  selected 
pupils. — In  a  junior  high  scho^^ne 
teacher.  Miss  Briscoe,  .was  given 
thirty-one  pupils  from  three  ninth 
grade  English  classes  who  had  very 
real  reading  needs.  These  pupils  were 
thirteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age  and 
were  reading  on  from  third  to  sixth 
grade  level  of  diflSculty.  All  but  three 
were  below  100  lA.  Being  from  for¬ 
eign  backgrounds,  many  of  them 
needed  to  build  up  their  oral  English. 
This  and  other  information  was  ob¬ 
tained  in  two  ways:  (1)  by  summar¬ 
izing  on  the  Examiners*  Diagnostic 
Reading  Record}  all  the  facts,  relevant 
to  reading,  obtained  from  the  school 
cumulative  records  and  from  inter¬ 
views  with  individuals,  and  (2)  by 
encouraging  the  pupils  to  talk  about 
themselves  in  the  first  class  periods. 


3  Bath  Strang,  et  al.  Exatniner't  Diagno$tie  Reading  Record.  New  York:  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  University. 
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Only  aeven  said  they  liked  to  read. 
They  told  about  the  books  they  had 
read  and  how  reading  was  tied  up 
with  success  in  school  work. 

Those  who  said  they  did  not  like  to 
read  were  accepted  and  encouraged  to 
tell  why  reading  was  distasteful  to 
them.  They  said  they  did  not  like  to 
read  because  they  “read  so  slowly,” 
they  “couldn’t  understand  what  they 
read  unless  they  read  out  loud,” 
‘Hong  words  scare  them,”  they  “can’t 
remember  what  they  read,”  and  they 
“are  embarrassed  by  having  to  read 
aloud.”  In  these  discussion  periods, 
in  which  they  were  gaining  facility  in 
speaking  and  listening,  they  also  told 
about  their  reading  interests  and  their 
other  interests.  Murder,  love,  and 
movies  were  the  frankly  expressed 
reading  interests  of  some  of  the  group. 
Photc^aphy  and  other  hobbies  were 
mentioned  by  individuals. 

The  teacher’s  aim  was  to  help  these 
pupils  gain  enough  proficiency  in 
reading  so  that  they  w’ould  enjoy 
reading  and  be  able  to  use  ideas  gained 
from  reading  in  their  lives.  To  reach 
this  goal  required  (1)  suitable  read¬ 
ing  materials,  (2)  the  stimulus  to 
read  to  communicate,  and  (3)  indi¬ 
vidual  instruction  and  practice  needed 
to  attain  their  purpose. 

In  a  teacher-pupil  planning  period 
they  set  up  procedures  and  standards 
for  the  class  period.  They  decided  to 
spend  part  of  the  class  time  in  read¬ 
ing  silently ;  part,  in  sharing  with 
others  the  ideas  gained  from  reading; 
and  part,  in  discussing  their  perform¬ 
ance  and  practicing  specific  reading  - 
and  speaking  and  writing  skills.  They 
were  free  to  report  on  their  reading 
in  any  way  they  preferred — ^by  taking 
part  in  informal  “book  chats,’'  by 
dramatizing  the  story,  or  by  reading 


selected  parts  of  the  book  or  magazine 
article.  If  they  decided  to  read  for 
the  group,  they  set  as  a  standard  giv¬ 
ing  the  audience  real  enjoyment.  This 
they  could  do  only  if  they  chose  ma¬ 
terial  on  their  level  of  reading  profi¬ 
ciency  or  practiced  a  selection  until 
they  could  read  it  fluently. 

The  frantic  striving  after  fluency 
and  speed  called  for  class  discussion. 
They  realized  that  trying  to  read  too 
fast  resulted  in  jerkiness,  poor  phras¬ 
ing,  and  lack  of  comprehension.  They 
decided  that  accuracy  came  first,  speed 
only  when  the  desired  standard  of 
accuracy  had  been  attained.  Ulti¬ 
mately  a  combination  of  accuracy  and 
fluency  would  be  achieved. 

In  addition  to  this  major  emphasis 
on  reading  to  communicate,  a  number 
of  other  experiences  were  provided  as 
interest  and  timeliness  suggested 
them : 

The  choral  reading  of  poetry  to¬ 
gether,  as  Columbus  as  a  Columbus 
Day  feature.  The  group  tried  to  put 
the  emotion  they  felt  into  the  reading 
and  avoided  a  singsong  rendition. 

Dramatization  of  Dickens’  Christ¬ 
mas  Carol  around  Christmas  time. 
This  project  helped  some  pupils  to 
overcome  their  fear  of  oral  reading. 

Use  of  practice  books  in  individual 
cases. 

Reading  any  story  or  article  and 
discussing  it  in  a  small  group. 

Learning  to  accept  the  help  that  the 
dictionary  offered ;  finding  out  all  the 
ways  in  which  they  could  use  the  dic¬ 
tionary;  learning  to  select  the  mean¬ 
ing  that  fits  the  context ;  using  the  un¬ 
abridged  dictionary  occasionally  for 
its  pictures  and  other  information. 
After  their  dictionary  study,  these 
pupils  were  able  to  tell  students  in 
their  regular  English  classes  about  the 
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dictionary’.  This  gave  these  retarded 
pupils  a  real  sense  of  importance. 

Practicing  specific  reading  skills  in 
small  groups  having  certain  kinds  of 
reading  difficulty. 

Making  a  bibliography  along  the 
line  of  their  special  interest. 

Making  individual  reading  patterns 
for  themselves,  including  references  to 
what  they  had  already  read  and  other 
books,  magazines,  and  newspapers 
they  would  like  to  read.  The  idea  of 
reading  ladders  and  the  newspaper  as 
a  source  of  many  different  kinds  of 
reading  content  was  introduced. 

This  program  growing  out  of  the 
needs  of  a  particular  group  of  pupils 
illustrates  many  sound  principles: 

1.  Reading  improvement  begins 
with  the  pupils — their  interests,  the 
need  for  reading  in  their  lives,  their 
on-going  activities. 

2.  Reading  is  a  means  to  an  end 
— personal  development,  communica¬ 
tion  with  others  through  speaking  and 
writing,  and  success  in  school  and  vo¬ 
cation. 

3.  Practice,  drill,  and  instruction 
should  be  given  when  they  are  needed 
to  help  the  pupil  meet  his  goals  and 
standards. 

4.  Pupils  plan,  and  take  a  large 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  their 
own  improvement  in  reading. 

5.  The  special  reading  class  is 
geared  into  the  regular  school  pro¬ 
gram  and  into  the  life  needs  of  the 
pupils. 

4.  Reading  homerooms  and  clubs. 
— More  informal  reading  groups  are 
a  useful  supplement  to  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  reading  instruction  in  each  sub¬ 
ject.  They  are  particularly  useful  in 
developing  reading  interests  and  tastes. 
If  they  change  pupils’  attitude  toward 
reading  and  make  reading  a  pleasure. 


they  can  be  considered  successful.  Be¬ 
cause  these  programs  are  developed  co¬ 
operatively  by  pupils  and  adult  leader, 
they  have  infinite  variety.  One  exam¬ 
ple  follows: 

A  homeroom  teacher,  through  class 
discussion,  discovered  that  her  stu¬ 
dents  do  practically  no  reading  other 
than  their  school  assignments.  As  a 
result,  their  vocabularies  are  mediocre 
and  their  reading  is  not  fiuent.  To 
correct  this  condition,  she  keeps  in  a 
browsing  corner  copies  of  several  cur¬ 
rent  weekly  magazines,  Sunday  sup¬ 
plements,  and  monthly  magazines 
appropriate  to  different  levels  of  read¬ 
ing  difficulty  and  interest.  She  en¬ 
couraged  pupils  to  bring  in  interest¬ 
ing  clippings  for  the  bulletin  board 
and  articles  that  have  particularly  in¬ 
terested  them.  These  articles  are 
mounted  in  pamphlet  form  and  are 
added  to  the  homeroom  recreational 
reading  library.  As  the  membership 
of  the  homeroom  includes  pupils  from 
the  college  preparatory,  business,  and 
general  curriculum,  capable  commer¬ 
cial  students  make  a  special  contribu¬ 
tion  to  this  homeroom  project  by  typ¬ 
ing  valuable  articles  that  cannot  be 
clipped  and  articles  that  the  teacher 
has  rewritten  to  make  more  suitable 
for  the  seriously  retarded  readers  in 
the  group. 

In  planning  their  homeroom  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  year,  the  group  decided 
to  devote  some  periods  to  study  and 
free  reading.  To  encourage  recrea¬ 
tional  reading  in  these  periods,  the 
teacher,  from  time  to  time,  reads  hu¬ 
morous  or  exciting  passages  from  some 
of  the  articles.  She  also  occasionally 
has  a  period  in  which  the  pupils,  in  a 
natural  conversational  way,  talk  about 
books  and  articles  they  have  read.  If 
she  finds  an  article  of  special  interest 
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to  a  pupil,  she  speaks  to  him  person¬ 
ally  about  it,  telling  him  why  she 
thinks  he  will  enjoy  it.  In  this  way 
the  homeroom  has  become  an  import¬ 
ant  means  of  improving  students’ 
reading  interests,  proficiency,  and 
pleasure. 

Reasons  for  Forming 
Special  Reading  Groups 

If  conditions  in  the  home  and  at 
school  were  ideal,  there  might  be  no 
need  for  special  reading  groups.  As 
it  is,  these  groups  are  necessary  and 
they  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

Even  under  ideal  conditions  pupils 
in  any  class  will  vary  widely  in  their 
reading  potentialities  and  need  for 
reading.  It  is  difficult  indeed  for  the 
ordinary  teacher  in  the  ordinary  class¬ 
room,  usually  lacking  in  suitable  read¬ 
ing  material  and  equipment,  to  deal 
with  such  a  wide  range  of  individual 
differences.  Some  pupils  are  limited 
in  their  reading  development  by 
visual  handicaps;  others,  by  hearing 
defects;  and  still  others,  by  pathol(^i- 
cal  conditions  of  the  brain,  poor  nutri¬ 
tion,  infections,  and  retardation  in 
general  development.  Between  1  and 
2  percent  of  the  total  population  are 
so  seriously  retarded  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  read  beyond  fourth 
grade  level  of  difficulty.  A  few 
pupils  seem  to  be  constitutionally 
limited  in  speed  of  comprehension. 
Not  a  few  are  so  seriously  disturbed 
emotionally  that  they  cannot  realize 
their  reading  potentialities. 

Pupils  also  vary’  in  their  need  for 
reading,  outside  of  their  course  re¬ 
quirements.  Many  pupils  today  in 
their  lesiure  time  attend  movies,  lis¬ 
ten  to  the  radio,  on  the  average,  two 
hours  a  day,  go  automobile  riding,  or 
engage  in  other  activities  requiring 


little  or  no  reading.  The  vocations 
they  intend  to  enter  likewise  require 
a  minimum  of  reading.  They  get 
their  news  from  the  radio  and  from 
hearing  people  talk.  Many  junior 
highschool  pupils  recognize  practically 
no  need  for  reading.  Even  in  their 
classes  they  manage  to  “get  by”  with 
very  little  reading.  At  the  other  ex¬ 
treme  are  students  who  realize  that 
efficient  reading  is  basic  to  everything 
they  want  to  do  and  to  be.  It  is  ob¬ 
viously  difficult — ^but  not  impossible 
— for  teachers  to  provide  the  reading 
experiences  these  diverse  individuals 
need  in  the  ordinary  class. 

Moreover,  some  of  these  individuals 
require  more  individaul  attention  than 
the  teacher  of  a  large  class  can  give. 
Their  retardation  in  reading  grows 
out  of  complex  conditions  that  require 
intensive  study.  When  individuals 
make  no  progress  under  the  best  group 
methods,  the  need  for  special  reading 
groups  or  clinical  work  is  indicated. 

Among  these  individuals  in  need  of 
special  help  are: 

1.  Nonreaders 

2.  Pupils  who  are  emotionally  dis¬ 
turbed 

3.  Pupils  for  whom  the  texts  and 
reference  books  in  regular  classes  are 
too  difficult. 

4.  Pupils  who  need  the  experience 
of  success  and  cannot  get  this  experi¬ 
ence  in  large  classes  of  pupils  obvious¬ 
ly  more  competent  than  they  in  read¬ 
ing. 

In  special  groups  these  i)er8istent, 
or  resistant,  cases  of  retardation  can 
frequently  be  helped  to  improve.  In 
these  smaller  groups,  with  trained 
reading  teachers  and  a  wealth  of  read¬ 
ing  material  and  with  time  for  a  much 
more  thorough  diagnosis  of  their  read- 
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ing  diflSculties  than  is  possible  in  ord¬ 
inary  classes,  these  retarded  readers 
have  the  opportunity  to  attain  the 
level  of  reading  proficiency  desirable 
and  necessary  for  them. 

When  Will  Special  Reading  Classes 
No  Longer  Be  Necessary? 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  special 
reading  classes  will  no  longer  be  need¬ 
ed  when  effective  reading  instruction 
has  been  given  from  the  beginning  and 
the  retarded  readers  can  get  the  ex¬ 
periences  they  need  in  regular  classes. 
This  happy  millennium  maybe  will 
come  only  w’hen: 

1.  Regular  classes  are  small 

2.  All  classes  are  provided  with  a 
wide  variety  of  appropriate  reading 
material  and  equipment 
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3.  All  teachers  have  been  trained 
in  methods  of  reading  diagnosis  and 
instruction 

4.  Every  school  has  a  director  of 
reading  who  will  co-ordinate  the  read¬ 
ing  instruction,  help  teachers  to  grow 
in  service,  and  work  as  necessary  with 
individual  pupils  and  parents. 

Obviously  these  conditions  do  not 
exist  at  present  and  will  not  be  pre¬ 
valent  for  a  long  time.  Therefore,  we 
will  need  special  classes  to  supplement 
the  work  of  every  teacher  in  improv¬ 
ing  reading  in  his  own  content  field. 
These  classes  will  meet  the  needs  of 
pupils  whose  reading  development,  for 
some  reason,  is  out  of  line  with  their 
total  developmental  pattern. 
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Research  on  Reading  Retardation: 
Its  Classroom  Implications 

By  RUSSELL  G.  STAUFFER 

Tht  Reading  Clinic,  Department  of  Psychology,  Temple  University, 


Philadelphia, 

ANY  of  the  findings  and  im¬ 
plications  of  “controlled”  ex¬ 
periments  either  never  find 
their  way  into  the  classroom,  or  do  so 
only  after  much  loss  of  time.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  article,  therefore, 
to  report  to  the  classroom  teacher  the 
findings  and  possible  implications  of 
a  recent  investigation  (8,  9)  con¬ 
cerned  with  certain  psychological 
manifestations  of  retarded  readers. 

•  Plan  of  Study 

The  subjects  for  this  study  were 
boys  of  normal  or  better  intelligence, 
between  9-0  and  11-0  years  of  age, 
who  were  retarded  in  reading.  School 
records  of  the  boys  with  reading  diffi¬ 
culties  were  studied.  Those  indi¬ 
viduals  were  considered  whose  educa¬ 
tional  career  appeared  to  be  sufficient¬ 
ly  adequate  to  provide  opportunity 
for  acquiring  such  a  skill  as  reading. 

Retardation  in  reading  was  de¬ 
termined  by  means  of  a  word  recogni¬ 
tion  test,  and  ability  to  comprehend  a 
selection  presented  visually.  From 
the  Betts  Vocabulary  Study,  (3)  the 
following  list  of  twenty  words  at  the 
first  reader  level  was  selected  at  ran- 


dom. 

1. 

old 

8. 

over 

15. 

time 

2. 

took 

9. 

other 

16. 

work 

3. 

water 

10. 

next 

17. 

thing 

4. 

way 

11. 

please 

18. 

when 

5. 

many 

12. 

off 

19. 

their 

6. 

again 

13. 

night 

20. 

would 

7. 

know 

14. 

be 

1  William  E.  Grady,  Paul  Klapper, 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1939). 


Pennsylvania 

The  words  were  arranged  in  column 
order,  and  each  was  exposed  approxi¬ 
mately  one  second  by  means  of  a 
manually  operated  tachistoscope.  Each 
pupil  who  failed  to  recognize  eleven 
of  the  words,  or  had  a  score  of  less 
than  50  percent,  was  accepted  for  fur¬ 
ther  screening. 

A  selection  from  the  first  reader  of 
the  Childhood  Readers'^  was  then  em¬ 
ployed  to  further  screen  the  retarded 
readers.  No  guide  question  was  estab¬ 
lished,  and  the  pictures  on  the  pages 
were  blocked  out  so  as  to  provide  no 
clues.  The  child  was  instructed  to 
read  the  selection  and  be  prepared  to 
answer  questions.  Comprehension 
was  determined  by  five  questions, 
which  were  read  orally  by  the  exam¬ 
iner.  If  the  boy  faile<l  to  answer  cor- 
reetly  three  of  the  questions,  he  was 
accepted  for  this  study. 

Clinical  experience  had  provided 
evidence  that  the  incidence  of  retarda¬ 
tion  as  established  in  this  study  would 
occur  infrequently  in  the  school  popu¬ 
lation.  Therefore,  it  appeared  neces¬ 
sary  to  survey  thoroughly  a  large 
school  population  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
number  of  cases  for  statistical  study  of 
the  data.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
and  its  environs,  and  Camden,  New 
Jersey,  were  desirable,  because  of  the 
school  population  they  embraced  and 
of  their  convenience  to  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity. 

As  a  result  of  the  survey,  fifty- 
Jane  C.  Gifford,  Good  Times  (New  York: 
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seven  boys  were  found  who  met  the 
requirements  established  for  the  study. 
All  except  six  of  the  acceptable  cases 
were  finally  studied  at  the  Clinic,* 
where  a  two-day  testing  program  was 
set  up  for  each  case. 

This  discussion  is  concerned  with 
the  implications  of  the  findings  noted 
in  associative  learning,  and  in  memory 
span. 

Implications  for  the  Teacher 
Screening  Survey 

The  screening  tests  described  above 
provide  an  easy-to-use  method  of  select¬ 
ing  extremely  retarded  readers. 

Incidence  of  retardation. — The  in¬ 
cidence  of  such  extreme  retardation 
(as  measured  in  this  study)  in  reading 
is  exceptionally  infrequent.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  boys  in  grades  three,  four,  and 
five  in  the  fifty-two  schools  visited  was 
6,344.  Of  this  number,  642  were 
given  the  screening  check,  and  57 
were  found  who  met  the  criteria  estab¬ 
lished.  The  acceptable  cases  repre¬ 
sented  approximately  1  percent  of  the 
total  population  sampled.  In  other 
words,  the  teacher  could  expect  to  find 
one  child  in  about  three  hundred  to  be 
as  extremely  retarded  in  reading  as 
were  the  subjects  selected  for  this 
study. 

Measuring  retardation. — Using  Mari¬ 
on  Monroe’s  index, 

Reading  Grade 

(Chronological  Age  +  Mental  Age  -f- 
Arithmetic  Grade)  -4-  3 

the  mean  quotient  for  the  fifty-one  re¬ 
tarded  readers  was  .49.  She  concludes 
that  children  who  obtain  indices  be¬ 
low  .80  “.  .  .  may  be  unable  to  become 
adjusted  without  corrective  instruc- 
2 

22,  Pa. 


tion.”  (6,  p.  17)  The  highest  quo¬ 
tient  in  this  study,  using  the  Monroe 
Index,  was  .63. 

A  method  of  expressing  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  individual’s  grade  of 
attainment  in  reading  and  his  level  of 
mental  attainment  was  used.  This 
quotient  was  determined  by  the  Horn 
(4)  formula; 

RA. 

RQ.  =  - : - 

(2MA  -f  CA)  -4-  3 

The  Gates  Primary  Reading  Test  and 
the  Revised  Stanford  Binet  Intelli¬ 
gence  Test  results  were  used  respec¬ 
tively  in  the  formula.  The  mean  quo¬ 
tient  for  the  group  was  .73,  with  the 
range  extending  from  .60  to  .83. 

This  points  up  the  fact  that  among 
the  642  boys  tested  there  may  have 
been  many  others  who  were  seriously 
retarded  in  reading.  A  note  of  cau¬ 
tion,  therefore,  is  to  pay  attention  to 
the  borderline  cases  when  using  a 
screening  device  such  as  was  used  in 
this  study. 

Associative  Learning 

As  teachers,  we  are  interested  in 
how  children  learn  words.  Do  they 
learn  best  by  seeing,  or  visual  imagery, 
and  hearing,  or  auditory  imagery, 
since  these  approaches  are  most  com¬ 
monly  used?  Are  they  using  inner 
speech,  or  writing,  and  depending  on 
kinesthetic  imagery  ?  Is  touch,  or  tac¬ 
tile  imagery,  needed  ?  Or,  do  they 
use  varied  combinations  of  these  sen¬ 
sory  gateways  to  facilitate  fixation 
and  recall?  Primarily,  the  concern 
is  whether  the  child  remembers  a  word 
so  that,  when  he  sees  the  word  again, 
he  will  immediately  recall  the  experi¬ 
ence  which  it  symbolizes. 
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Associative  learning  tests  (Gates). 
— These  extremely  retarded  readers 
could  not  recognize  words  ♦hey  most 
likely  had  seen  many  times  before 
(see  the  list  of  twenty  words).  There¬ 
fore,  we  were  interested  in  their  suc¬ 
cess  when  using  different  methods  of 
learning.  Using  the  Gates  Associa¬ 
tive  Learning  Tests,*  their  test  results 
were  compared  on  two  bases:  (1) 
mode  of  presentation,  (2)  nature  of 
stimuli.  In  the  first,  each  subject  was 
required  to  associate  visual  stimuli 
with  visual  symbols,  and  auditory 
stimuli  with  visual  symbols.  In  the 
second,  each  subject  associated  geome¬ 
tric  figures  with  either  visual  or  audi¬ 
tory  stimuli,  and  wordlike  figures 
with  either  visual  or  auditory  stimuli. 
Of  course,  in  either  procedure,  the 
kinesthetic  influence  of  inner  speech 
and  subvocalization  could  hardly  be 
eliminated  and,  in  fact,  was  frequent¬ 
ly  resorted  to  by  the  subjects. 

Results  show  that  the  retarded 
readers  achieved  significantly  better 
on  an  auditory-visual  presentation  of 
wordlike  figures  than  on  a  visual- 
visual  presentation.  They  also 
achieved  better  on  visual-auditory 
presentation  of  geometric  t'S'pe  figures 
than  on  visual-visual.  When  geome¬ 
tric  figures  were  used,  they  were  more 
successful  than  when  wordlike  figures 
were  used.  They  achieved  more  suc¬ 
cessfully  when  associating  geometric 
figures  with  a  stimulus,  whether  the 
mode  of  presentation  was  visual  or 
auditory. 

To  teachers  this  may  suggest  that 
seriously  retarded  readers  might  im¬ 
prove  word  retention  by  saying  the 
word  when  they  see  it  in  a  firsthand 


symbol-experience  situation.  Also, 
they  may  be  able  to  remember  words 
better  if  effort  is  made  to  show  how 
words  are  alike  and  different  in  physi¬ 
cal  (visual  and  auditory  form)  as  well 
as  psychological  (meaning)  structure. 

Word  learning  test  (Van  Wagenen). 
— The  Word  Learning  Test  of  the 
Van  Wagenen  Reading  Readiness 
Test^  was  used.  This  test  consists  of 
five  cards,  each  containing  a  foreign 
word.  The  child  sees  the  foreign 
word  at  the  same  time  that  the  exam¬ 
iner  tells  him  the  English  word  (ex¬ 
perience)  to  be  associated  with  the 
foreign  term  (symbol).  Then  the 
child  pronounces  the  English  word. 
The  measure  of  success  was  the  num¬ 
ber  of  repetitions  required  after  pres¬ 
entation  in  order  to  recall  correctly 
the  English  name  of  the  foreign  words 
on  two  successive  trials.  The  results 
were  considered  as  they  compared 
with  the  ratings  provided  by  Van 
Wagenen  on  children  just  entering 
first  grade.  The  indication  of  the  re¬ 
sults  was  that  the  technique  as  used 
here  was  not  sufficient  for  the  retarded 
readers  to  remember  the  words.  To 
the  teacher,  this  may  suggest  that, 
when  dealing  with  seriously  retarded 
readers,  mere  repetition  or  word-call¬ 
ing  is  not  sufficient  for  adequate  re¬ 
tention. 

Verbal  opposites  (Detroit  Tests  of 
Learning  Aptitude). — A  common  way 
of  organizing  experiences,  both  for 
clarification  and  retention,  is  by  com¬ 
paring  extremes.  This  means  of  ex¬ 
pressing  linguistic  relationships  is 
measured  psychologically  by  tests 
called  verbal  opposites.  We  were  in¬ 
terested  in  the  facility  with  which 
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these  mentally  normal  and  above 
normal  children,  retarded  in  reading, 
could  deal  with  the  opposites  of  words. 
The  Verbal  Opposites  Test  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Tests  of  Learning  Aptitudes® 
was  used.  It  consists  of  a  list  of 
ninety-six  words  arranged  so  as  to  in¬ 
crease  in  difficulty. 

The  results  were  expressed  in  men¬ 
tal  ages  according  to  the  norms  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  test.  These  mental  ages 
were  compared  with  those  obtained  on 
the  Stanford-Binet  Intelligence  Test. 
The  retarded  readers  achieved  higher 
scores  when  the  Stanford-Binet  test 
results  were  used  to  determine  mental 
age  than  when  the  Verbal  Opposites 
Test  of  the  Detroit  Tests  of  Learning 
Aptitude  was  used.  To  teachers,  this 
may  indicate  that  children  seriously 
retarded  in  reading  need  more  help  in 
organizing  and  contrasting  ideas. 

Memory  Span 

Comparison  of  visual  and  auditory 
presentations. — The  reading  teacher  is 
not  only  concerned  with  methods  of 
association  for  retention,  but  also  with 
the  kind  and  amount  of  material  that 
can  be  grasped  on  one  presentation 
and  then  be  accurately  reproduced.  In 
fact,  in  a  reading  activity  the  proced¬ 
ure  frequently  used  is  to  check  com¬ 
prehension  after  one  reading.  How¬ 
ever,  since  the  children  employed  in 
this  study  were  extremely  retarded  in 
reading,  other  devices — for  checking 
ability  to  immediately  reproduce 
items  once  presented — had  to  be  used. 
Therefore,  different  tests  of  memory 
span  were  employed. 

A  first  comparison  was  between  the 
results  obtained  when  the  stimuli  were 
presented  either  in  a  visual,  or  an 
auditory,  manner.  The  five  tests  used 


are  a  part  of  the  Detroit  Tests  of 
Learning  Aptitude.  When  pictures  of 
unrelated  objects  were  presented,  the 
children  could  immediately  recall  the 
names  of  these  objects  so  as  to  achieve 
higher  scores  than  they  did  on  either 
of  the  other  four  tests.  These  other 
tests  were:  Unrelated  Words,  present¬ 
ed  orally;  Related  Syllables,  or  sen¬ 
tences  presented  orally;  Unrelated 
Letters,  presented  visually;  a  test  of 
Oral  Directions. 

This  may  indicate  two  things  to  the 
teacher  of  seriously  retarded  readers. 
First,  retarded  readers  can  recall  vei> 
bal  labels  fo  familiar  events  experi¬ 
enced  visually.  Second,  they  need 
much  more  contact  with  firsthand 
word-experience  events,  picture  clues, 
and  context  clues  to  word  meaning, 
than  the  formally  successful  child 
does  when  learning  to  read. 

Comparison  of  related  and  unre¬ 
lated  presentations. — When  the  results 
on  related  materials  were  compared 
with  unrelated  items,  the  retarded 
readers  achieved  significantly  better 
scores  on  the  former.  To  the  teacher, 
this  may  indicate  the  need  for  care¬ 
fully  relating  facts,  or  events,  or 
words,  to  the  experiences  of  children 
retarded  in  reading.  It  may  further 
illustrate  that  these  children  need 
much  more  help  in  formulating  gen¬ 
eralizations,  in  ordering  ideas,  (7,  p. 
59)  and  in  organizing  language. 

Comparison  of  visual  presentations. 
— The  two  tests  involving  visual  pres¬ 
entation — Pictures  of  Objects,  and 
Unrelated  Letters — were  compared. 
A  highly  significant  difference  was 
obtained,  favoring  pictures  of  objects 
as  compared  with  unrelated  letters. 
This  inability  to  immediately  repro- 
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duce  a  group  of  unrelated  letters  may 
indicate  the  fallacy  of  the  teaching  of 
reading  based  on  the  memory  of  let¬ 
ters,  or  a  “spelling”  technique. 

Digit  span  tests. — A  common  de¬ 
vice  for  measuring  memory  span,  and 
one  that  is  frequently  a  part  of  an  in¬ 
telligence  test,  is  the  use  of  digits. 
The  results  of  the  digit  span  tests 
(10)  in  this  study  showed  that  the  re¬ 
tarded  readers  achieved  significantly 
better  when  recalling  digits  in  the 
order  presented  than  when  reversing 
their  order  for  recall.  This  indicates 
that  the  need  to  retain  and  mentally 
manipulate  the  digits  to  reverse  their 
order  is  a  considerable  challenge  to 
retarded  readers.  This  may  again 
show  the  teacher  the  need  for  aiding 
the  retarded  reader  in  his  efforts  at 
arranging  things  in  order  (grouping). 
This  may  be  done  according  to  space, 
or  geographical  concepts;  time,  or  his¬ 
torical  events;  and  immediate  environ¬ 
mental  influences,  or  circumstances. 

(7,  p.  66) 

Arhythmical  presentation  of  re¬ 
lated  syllables. — The  memory  span  of 
these  retarded  readers  when  dealing 
with  related  syllables  presented 
arthythmically  was  considered.  The 
Auditory  Span  Test  of  the  Betts  Ma¬ 
turation  Tests®  was  used.  Each  sen¬ 
tence  was  read  at  the  rate  of  one  word 
per  second.  The  words  were  said  in 
an  even  tone — without  attempts  at 
conveying  meaning  by  gesture  or  in¬ 
flection. 

The  results  were  compared  with  the 
norms  secured  on  six-year-olds.  The 
mean  score  for  the  group  of  fifty-one 
resulted  in  a  rating  of  mediocre. 

This  appears  to  support  the  earlier 
contention  that  in  teaching,  especially 
when  dealing  with  extreme  retarda¬ 


tion  in  reading,  effort  must  be  made 
to  organize  experiences  and  relate 
them  to  appropriate  symbols  in  con¬ 
crete  stimuli  situations.  (5,  p.  386) 

Classifying  Retardation 

Case  typing. — Each  case  was  classi¬ 
fied  on  the  basis  of  differences  betwe«i 
the  test  findings  listed  above,  and  then 
contrasted  on  a  continuum — case  typ¬ 
ing.  (1)  This  centers  attention  on  the 
direction  in  which  each  pattern  of  test 
scores  expressed  itself,  and  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  differences  between  the 
scores. 

By  this  procedure,  it  w’as  discovered 
that  no  one  individual  case  typing  con¬ 
formed  with  the  patterns  obtained 
from  the  group  results.  Neither  did 
any  one  case  contain  all  the  character¬ 
istics  of  a  dyslexia  type  case  or  a  cor¬ 
rective  reading  type  case. 

The  implication  for  the  teacher  is 
that,  even  though  she  may  be  dealing 
with  pupils  of  approximately  the  same 
degree  of  extreme  retardation  in  read¬ 
ing,  each  child  will  need  to  he  con¬ 
sidered  as  he  learns  individually.  (2) 

Summary 

Fifty-one  boys  between  the  ages  of 
0-0  and  11-0  with  normal  or  above 
normal  intelligence,  but  extremely  re¬ 
tarded  in  reading,  were  studied  clinic¬ 
ally.  This  report  discussed  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  findings  as  manifested  in 
associative  learning  and  memory  span 
tests. 

Certain  implications  seemed  deduci- 
ble  for  the  classroom  teacher.  The 
screening  tests  are  an  easy-to-use  meth¬ 
od  of  selecting  retarded  readers.  One 
child  in  about  three  hundred  may  be 
of  such  extreme  retardation  as  mea¬ 
sured  in  this  study.  With  retarded 
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leaders,  word  retention  may  be  en-  cal  as  well  as  psychological  structure, 
hanced  by  (1)  providing  frequent  Retard^  readers  need  much  help  in 
opportunities  for  them  to  see  and  say  formulating  generalizations,  ordering 
words  in  firsthand  symbol-experience  ideas,  and  organizing  language.  Each 
situations;  and  (2)  by  showing  how  retarded  reader  will  need  to  be  con- 
words  are  alike  and  different  in  physi-  sidered  as  he  learns  individually. 
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Reading  is  challenged  by  sev¬ 
eral  competing  mediums  of  com¬ 
munication.  The  comics,  the 
movies,  the  radio  have  taken  a  strong 
hold  on  American  life.  These  com¬ 
munication  mediums  are  attractively 
serving  many  of  the  purposes  which 
reading  previously  served.  What  is 
the  relationship  of  reading  to  these 
other  popular  mediums  ?  Can  reading 
survive  ?  Is  there  any  reconciliation  ? 

Reading  and  the  Comics 
The  popularity  of  the  comics  with 
children  is  attested  to  in  staggering 
figures.  We  know  that  the  230  or  so 
different  comic  books  have  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  more  than  50,000,000  a  month, 
and  that  nine-tenths  of  their  readers 
are  children. 

In  the  realm  of  opinion  one  hears 
and  reads  numerous  expressions  of 
concern  in  regard  to  the  possible  dam¬ 
aging  effects  of  the  comics.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  investigation,  however,  do  not 
show  too  much  cause  for  worry. 

On  the  negative  side,  it  is  true  that 
several  investigations  have  revealed 
strong  relationships  between  excessive 
comic  reading  and  personality  malad¬ 
justment,  although  clear-cut  evidence 
is  not  presented  as  to  which  is  the 
causative  factor. 

On  the  positive  side  we  have  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  recent  investigation  conduct¬ 
ed  by  Heisler  in  which  comparisons 


were  made  between  comic  book  and 
noncomic  book  readers  in  grades  two 
through  eight.  (6)  The  purpose  was 
to  find  out  if  those  who  read  comic 
books  to  excess  differed  from  those 
who  did  not  indulge  in  this  activity. 
The  factors  considered  were :  chronol¬ 
ogical  age,  mental  age,  educational 
achievement,  socio-economic  status,  so¬ 
cial  adjustment,  and  personal  adjust¬ 
ment.  According  to  the  results  of 
this  study,  the  reading  of  comic  books 
seemed  to  have  no  effects  educational¬ 
ly  on  children. 

Investigation  has  also  revealed  that 
extensive  comic  reading  normally  is 
only  a  temporary  measure  reaching  its 
height  at  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve,  de¬ 
clining  rapidly  during  the  highschool 
years.  Data  resulting  from  a  recent 
study  of  2,374  highschool  students 
show  that  17  percent  of  the  children 
read  comics  during  the  first  year  of 
high  school;  13  percent  during  second 
year;  11  percent  during  third  year, 
and  5  percent  during  fourth  year.  (8) 
Several  psychologists  have  inter¬ 
preted  this  dwindling  of  children’s 
interests  in  comics  to  mean  that  comics 
serve  the  normal  child  during  a  cer¬ 
tain  period  in  his  life  for  relaxation, 
for  wish  fulfillment  that  seems  to 
strengthen  his  ego,  and  for  a  certain 
amount  of  escape;  and  that  as  his  in- 
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teresto  and  abilities  extend  he  finds 
these  satisfactions  in  other  ways. 

This  being  the  case  then,  we  see  the 
normal  child  reading  comics  only 
one  part  of  his  total  reading  program. 
We  note  also  that  as  the  years  go  by 
he  gradually  decreases  the  amount  of 
comic  reading  and  increases  the 
amount  of  other  types  of  reading 
which  he  does  until  comic  reading 
trails  off  to  the  small  place  which  it 
usually  occupies  in  the  life  of  normal 
adults  who  often  turn  to  the  comics 
for  five  minutes  relaxation  before 
reading  the  rest  of  their  daily  news¬ 
paper. 

Recent  educational  literature  con¬ 
tains  numerous  hints  to  the  effect  that 
the  comics  technique  might  even  have 
some  teaching  value  which  could  be 
utilized  in  school  work.  It  may  be 
that  A1  Capp,  the  creator  of  Li’l  Ab¬ 
ner,  has  a  suggestion  for  us  as  teachers 
when  he  says: 

If  comics  can  sharpen  the  taste  for 
cereal  or  spinach,  they  can  certainly  be 
used  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  music, 
literature,  and  good  living.  If  Abner  lis¬ 
tens  to  a  Mozart  symphony  instead  of  to 
cheap,  maudlin  songs,  without  intruding 
into  the  basic  idea  of  the  comic  as  enter¬ 
tainment,  100,000  kids  may  want  to  hear 
what  that  symphony  sounds  like.  (3) 

Reading  and  the  Movies 

The  movies  of  course  are  not  so 
closely  associated  with  reading  as  the 
comics.  Summaries  of  investigations 
in  regard  to  the  movies  seem  to  show 
that  they  have  about  the  same  effects 
on  children  as  reading.  Investigations 
report  that  the  movies  have  great 
teaching  value,  that  they  can  be  effec¬ 
tive  in  character  formation,  in  chang¬ 
ing  attitudes,  and  in  acquiring  good 
habits.  On  the  other  hand  there 
seems  to  be  a  relationship  between  per¬ 
sonality  maladjustment  and  excessive 
movie  attendance.  There  also  seems 
to  be  a  common  denominator  in  fre¬ 


quent  movie  attendance,  poor  home 
conditions,  poor  scholastic  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  emotional  instability.  So 
movies  like  reading,  it  seems,  may 
work  for  good  or  may  aggravate  weak¬ 
nesses. 

The  only  data  bearing  on  direct 
value  of  reading-movie  relationships 
seem  to  be  reports  of  librarians  who 
say  that  they  have  great  “runs”  on 
books  which  are  being  depicted  at  cur¬ 
rent  movies.  Many  people,  it  seems, 
wish  to  read  the  more  complete 
account  which  the  book  has  to  offer. 

Reading  and  Radio 

The  radio  is  undoubtedly  the  com¬ 
munication  medium,  other  than  read¬ 
ing,  to  which  both  children  and  adults 
are  moat  frequently  exposed.  We  de¬ 
plore  the  blood  and  thunder  serials 
addressed  to  children  with  their  slangy 
talk  and  highly  melodramatic  flavor. 
We  worry  lest  the  high-pressure  sales 
talks  will  give  children  wrong  con¬ 
cepts  and  thwart  their  sense  of  values. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  recognize  that 
the  radio  provides  excellent  offerings 
in  the  way  of  news,  information, 
literature,  and  music.  So,  as  in  the 
case  of  these  other  communication 
agencies,  it  all  simmers  down  to  the 
matter  of  selection. 

One  investigation  has  been  reported 
which  has  a  direct  bearing  on  reading- 
radio  relationships.  Lazarsfeld  con¬ 
ducted  a  series  of  studies  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  ascertaining  the  relative  use 
of  the  radio  and  the  printed  page.  (7) 
Data  in  regard  to  preferences  for 
radio  or  reading  were  obtained  from 
people  representing  different  cultural 
levels.  The  investigator  concludes  that 
the  higher  the  cultural  level,  the  more 
likely  people  would  be  to  read  rather 
than  to  listen.  He  states  further  that 
.  .  .  “the  efforts  of  all  the  movements 
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which  try  to  improve  people’s  reading 
habite  remain  justified  and  unimpair¬ 
ed  by  radio’s  progress.” 

In  children’s  free  reading  and  in 
teaching  there  seems  frequently  to  be 
a  close  interplay  between  reading  and 
radio.  Teachers  often  write  of  class¬ 
room  activities  in  which  this  interplay 
is  evident.  For  example,  Grace  D. 
Bailey  reports  a  lesson  in  which  the 
children  listened  to  a  radio  story  of 
Mocha,  the  Djuka.  (1)  Discussion 
followed,  the  book  containing  the  story 
was  shown  to  the  children  as  well  as 
several  other  books  containing  jungle 
stories.  Miss  Bailey  reported  that 
there  was  such  a  demand  for  the  book 
Mocha,  the  Djuka,  that  a  waiting  list 
had  to  be  prepared  and  that  other 
books  with  similar  stories  also  became 
popular. 

While  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
studies  made  in  regard  to  this  inter¬ 
play  between  radio  and  reading,  em¬ 
pirical  examples  are  very  prevalent 
and  indicate  healthful  possibilities. 

.  Can  Reading  Survive? 

Having  reviewed  briefly  some  of 
the  relationships  between  reading  and 
competing  mediums  of  communica¬ 
tion,  let  us  come  directly  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  :  Is  reading  in  danger  of  becom¬ 
ing  a  lost  art,  or,  does  reading  have 
some  special  advantages  so  compell¬ 
ing  as  to  ensure  its  perpetuation  ?  We 
think  the  latter  is  the  case,  and  here 
are  some  of  the  advantages: 

1.  Reading  embraces  a  greater 
range  and  variety  of  material  than  is 
available  through  any  other  communi¬ 
cation  agency.  The  heritage  of  the 
ages  is  stored  up  in  reading  as  it 
never  can  be  stored  in  radio  or  movies 
or  television. 

2.  Reading  material  is  more  acces¬ 
sible  at  the  time  it  is  needed ;  in  other 


words  in  reading  we  can  put  our 
fingers  on  what  we  want  at  the  time 
we  want  it. 

3.  For  an  efficient  reader,  reading 
is  more  economical  of  time  than 
radio  or  pictures.  The  rapid  reader, 
for  example,  could  probably  gather  as 
much  information  by  skimming  a 
newspaper  for  five  minutes  as  he  could 
obtain  from  a  fifteen-minute  broadcast 
slowed  down  to  the  rate  of  the  com¬ 
mentator’s  oral  speech  and  inter¬ 
spersed  with  commercials,  station 
identification,  and  other  radio  conven¬ 
tionalities. 

4.  The  reading  process  is  more  ad¬ 
justable  to  our  individual  purjwses, 
interests,  and  rates  of  assimilation 
than  any  other  agency.  In  reading 
the  individual  may  proceed  at  his  own 
speed,  he  may  choose  that  to  which 
he  wishes  to  give  attention  and  skip 
that  in  which  he  is  not  interested,  and 
he  may  turn  back  and  go  over  certain 
sections  again  as  many  times  as  he 
likes. 

These  are  particular  advantatres 
which  it  seems  will  always  l>e  inherent 
in  reading.  Because  of  their  indi¬ 
vidual  appeal  and  usefulness  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  abundance  and  preval¬ 
ence  of  reading  materials,  it  would 
appear  likely  that  reading  will  sur¬ 
vive  as  the  most  fundamental  of  the 
communication  agencies. 

As  an  added  assurance  it  is  interest 
ing  to  note  that  in  spite  of  competing 
agencies,  investigations  show  that 
reading  is  the  most  widely  used  of  the 
leisure  time  activities.  At  least  two 
investigators.  Bell  and  Dimock,  have 
given  us  data  showing  that  both  boys 
and  girls  spend  a  greater  part  of  their 
time  reading  than  in  any  other  recrea¬ 
tional  activity.  (2,  4)  Hall  and 
Robinson  found  that  “reading  is  pre¬ 
ferred  at  all  ages  as  a  leisure  time 
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activity  more  than  any  other  recrea¬ 
tion.”  (5) 

A  Reconciliation 

Granted  that  reading  is  the  most 
fundamental  of  the  communication 
agencies,  this  doesn’t  mean  that  we 
should  overlook  the  significance  of  the 
others.  Research  reveals  that  they, 
too,  are  exerting  powerful  influences 
in  giving  information  and  in  shaping 
attitudes  and  conduct.  It  also  reveals 
that  these  agencies  are  very  effective 
as  instructional  mediums  in  school. 
We  must  take  their  dangers  into  con¬ 
sideration,  of  course,  but  in  our  en¬ 
thusiasms  for  reading  let  us  not  slight 
the  contributions  which  these  other 
agencies  have  to  make.  Instead  of 
fearing  their  competitive  influence 
let’s  call  them  into  our  service  in  pro¬ 
moting  all  of  the  values  which  we  hope 
for  children  to  realize. 

Chubby,  an  eighth  grade  boy,  was 
asked  to  write  how  some  story  or  book 
that  he  had  read  had  changed  his 
thinking.  In  telling  the  story  of  his 


reading  experience,  Chubby  unconsci-. 
ously  trailed  off  into  the  realm  of 
radio.  This  is  what  he  wrote : 

I  once  thought  of  being  a  boxer  when 
I  grew  up.  So  I  thought  I*d  team  about 
boxing.  I  went  to  the  library  to  g^t  a 
book  on  boxing.  Then  I  took  it  home  and 
started  reading  it.  I  learned  quite  a  few 
things  about  boxing  and  it  was  very  in¬ 
teresting. 

But  the  next  day  I  was  listening  over 
the  radio  to  a  story.  And  next  the  an¬ 
nouncer  asked  a  man  to  come  up  and  tell 
about  his  career.  So  the  man  came  to 
the  microphone  and  said  his  name  was 
Bill  Arlington.  He  said  he  used  to  box 
and  when  he  did  box  he  w'as  called  ‘‘One 
Bound-Louie”  .  .  .  But  one  day  he  found 
out  he  wouldn't  like  to  tight  anyone  who 
was  his  friend.  So  he  stopped  fighting. 
So  right  then  I  decided  I  didn't  want  to 
be  a  boxer  either  because  I  wouldn't  feel 
too  good  boxing  a  pal  of  mine. 

Chubby,  it  seems,  wasn’t  conscious 
of  the  point  at  which  reading  left  off 
and  radio  began.  To  him  the  two  dif¬ 
ferent  mediums  of  communication 
made  not  the  slightest  difference. 
Chubby  was  concerned  only  with  the 
total  experience.  Perhaps  that  is  how 
it  should  be. 
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Study  Skills  Start  Early 

By  C.  W.  HUNNICUTT 
Director,  Syracuse  University  Reading  Laboratory, 
Syracuse,  New  York 


Reading  in  a  restricted  sense 
is  one  member  of  a  complex  of 
study  skills.  It  rightfully  re¬ 
ceives  a  large  and  growing  amount  of 
attention  from  parents  and  the  general 
public  as  well  as  from  teachers.  How¬ 
ever,  reading  in  the  broader  sense,  the 
several  related  learning  skills,  must 
also  be  given  an  increased  considera¬ 
tion  if  schools  are  to  fulfil  their  func¬ 
tions. 

An  Apparent  Deficiency 
Large  numbers  of  the  students  who 
have  trouble  in  maintaining  an  ade¬ 
quate  level  of  academic  success  reveal 
a  normal  ability  in  those  aspects  of 
reading  measured  by  most  standard 
achievement  tests.  But  they  are 
apparently  deficient  in  the  other  neces¬ 
sary  skills.  Moreover,  even  students 
who  are  sufficiently  successful  academ¬ 
ically  to  graduate  from  our  high 
schools  are  often  operating  with  a  very 
low  portion  of  their  potential  effi¬ 
ciency. 

The  Syracuse  University  Reading 
Laboratory*  serves  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  university  students  each  year. 
They  come  for  help  in  raising  their 
general  levels  of  academic  ability.  A 
few  are  already  reasonably  successful 
students  who  have  aspirations  for  still 
greater  efficiency.  Most  of  them, 
though,  are  having  distinct  difficulty 
in  some  of  their  courses  and  a  few  are 


headed  for  withdrawal.  Occasionally 
there  are  upper-division  or  graduate 
students  and  some  have  been  enrolled 
in  the  Medical  College*  or  other  pro¬ 
fessional  schools.  But  the  bulk  of 
them  are  freshmen,  since  it  obviously 
is  important  to  develop  these  skills  as 
early  in  one’s  academic  life  as  possible. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to 
show  that  every  study  skill  being 
taught  these  students  at  the  college 
level  has  roots  reaching  down  through 
the  secondary  and  into  the  elementary 
schools.  Each  can  and  should  be  a 
part  of  the  developing  learning  of  all 
children.  Each  area  of  skill  includes 
aspects  and  experiences  appropriate  to 
the  various  sequential  stages  of  school¬ 
ing.  At  each  successive  age  level,  the 
preceding  experiences  and  skills  can 
become  the  foundation  for  further 
building. 

An  Early  Start 

The  fact  that  study  skills  must  be 
taught  at  the  college  level  is  not  an 
indictment  of  preceding  teaching. 
Many  aspects  are  appropriate  only  in 
college.  But  it  is  also  true  that  many 
of  the  specific  skills  now  necessarily 
taught  there  could  be  learned  earlier. 
Many  efficient  learning  practices  could 
become  habitual  at  a  younger  age  and 
increase  students’  success  all  along  the 
line. 

One  important  area  of  skill  is  the 
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effective  use  of  references.  This  work 
is  begun  not  later  than  the  primary 
grades.  Tables  of  contents,  picture 
dictionaries,  and  in  some  cases  the  in¬ 
dex  of  a  book  are  typical  reference 
tools  to  be  mastered.  Even  first 
graders  can  develop  considerable  facil¬ 
ity  with  simple  content.  But  even 
more  important  than  the  mechanical 
skill  are  the  attitudes  and  points  of 
view  to  be  developed.  The  habit  of 
searching  for  facts  to  support  or  dis¬ 
prove  a  belief,  the  realization  that 
more  than  one  source  of  information 
may  be  relevant,  the  knowledge  that 
people  are  expected  to  gain  informa¬ 
tion  by  themselves  through  appro¬ 
priate  search,  and  above  all  that  such 
activities  can  be  fun — all  these  are 
fundamental.  Experience  units  for 
which  children  independently  are 
seeking  data,  together  with  appro¬ 
priate  games,  can  stimulate  such  de¬ 
velopment. 

A  Growing  Skill 

During  the  intermediate  grades  and 
on  through  the  secondaiy^  level  this 
skill  grows  in  scope  and  strength. 
Children  add  new  tools  and  gain 
greater  skill  in  the  use  of  familiar 
ones.  The  picture  dictionary  gives 
way  to  more  complex  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  dictionaries.  Soon  all  the  varied 
resources  of  an  unabridged  edition  can 
be  utilized.  The  “dictionary  habit” 
ideally  is  implanted  firmly  long  be¬ 
fore  the  students  finish  high  school. 

The  scope  of  library  usage  grows 
even  more  spectacularly.  In  the  lower 
grades  the  library  is  primarily  a 
source  of  pleasure  as  a  reservoir  of 
new  and  fascinating  stories.  In  the 
middle  and  upper  grades  reference  be¬ 
comes  an  enlarging  function.  The 
card  catalogue,  children’s  encyclo¬ 


pedias,  the  atlas,  the  World  Almanac, 
Who*a  Who,  Rue’s  Subject  Index  to 
Books  for  the  Intermediate  Orades, 
and  many  other  resources  grow  in 
meaning  and  interest.  In  the  high 
school,  adult  encyclopedias,  the  Read¬ 
er's  Ouide  to  Periodical  Literature, 
and  the  Book  Review  Digest  are  typi¬ 
cal  additions  to  a  student’s  armament 
In  collie  the  whole  realm  of  special¬ 
ized  resources  opens  up.  Art  Index, 
Education  Index,  selected  bibliogra¬ 
phies,  the  many  specialized  encyclo¬ 
pedias,  and  the  innumerable  reference 
books  of  all  descriptions  are  his  to 
command.  By  mastering  the  tasks 
appropriate  to  each  stage  of  his  devel¬ 
opment,  he  has  achieved  mature  com¬ 
petence. 

Concentration 

A  second  major  skill  which  can 
start  early  is  concentration.  In  the 
first  grade  there  is  ample  opportunity 
to  stress  its  importance.  While  one 
group  is  in  the  oral  reading  circle,  for 
example,  the  others  have  their  appro¬ 
priate  occupations  but  are  subjected  to 
a  continuing  barrage  of  verbal  distrac¬ 
tion.  Adhering  to  a  task  despite  dis¬ 
tractions  is  easy  if  one  is  more  in¬ 
terested  in  the  task  than  in  the  dis¬ 
tractions.  The  implications  are  appai^ 
ent.  If  children  participate  in  plan¬ 
ning  their  tasks  and  have  purposes 
consonant  with  them,  they  are  likely 
to  be  more  interested  and  less  suscep¬ 
tible  to  distracting  influences.  They 
are  better  able  to  build  a  habit  of  im¬ 
munity.  At  the  same  time  teachers 
can  encourage  them  to  resist  distrac¬ 
tions  through  self-discipline.. 

As  a  child  grows  older  he  has  in¬ 
creasing  opportunity  and  need  to  con¬ 
centrate.  Highschool  study  may  re¬ 
quire  resistance  to  such  diverse  distract- 
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tions  as  the  fragrance  of  a  meal  being 
prepared  while  one  is  hungry,  or  the 
sight  of  the  pretty  girl  across  the 
study  hall  with  whom  one  is  in  love. 
It  may  require  one  to  ignore  the 
neighbor’s  radio  or  his  crying  baby. 
In  college  it  may  require  one  to  ig¬ 
nore  the  fascinating  bull  sessions  go¬ 
ing  on  in  the  adjoining  room  of  the 
fraternity  house.  Even  more  difficult, 
it  may  require  one  to  learn  to  ignore 
the  distracting  influence  of  inner  wor¬ 
ries  or  fears. 

Successful  Resistance  to  Distractions 

From  all  of  these,  the  implications 
for  building  habits  of  concentration 
are  clear.  Recognition  that  concen¬ 
tration  is  successful  resistance  to  dis¬ 
tracting  influences  suggests  two  lines 
of  action.  Students  should  select 
places  of  study  that  offer  few  distract¬ 
ing  stimuli  and  they  can  learn  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  influence  of  those  stimuli 
that  do  remain.  Even  though  an  ade¬ 
quately  quiet  study  nook  may  be  un¬ 
attainable,  the  least  objectionable  of 
several  choices  may  be  selected.  If 
the  choice  is  one’s  own  room,  moving 
the  desk  to  face  a  blank  wall  with  one’s 
back  to  his  roommate  may  help.  If 
one  is  susceptible  to  light  fiction  or 
the  daily  paper,  they  should  be  kept 
beyond  easy  reach.  For  some  people 
the  radio  is  not  itself  distracting  but 
rather  serves  to  smother  other  distract¬ 
ing  sounds.  For  these  people  it  may 
be  a  welcome  aid.  For  others  it 
should  be  banned  as  a  disturbing  ele¬ 
ment. 

Far  more  important  is  the  habit 
of  minimizing  existing  distractions. 
Whether  these  are  external  or  internal 
the  general  method  is  to  meet  them 
directly  and  conquer  them.  Ivong  be¬ 
fore  reaching  college  age,  children  can 


learn  to  recognize  that  they  are  being 
bothered  by  the  sound  of  other  chil¬ 
dren  out  playing,  for  example,  figura¬ 
tively  say  “to  heck  with  them,”  and 
go  on  to  finish  the  job. 

Internal  distractions  are  likely  to 
be  more  difficult.  Nagging  fears  or 
worries  may  keep  intruding  upon  the 
consciousness  of  a  highschool  pupil  at 
study.  Recognition  in  this  case  may 
come  more  slowly.  A  vague,  hardly- 
noticed  problem  remains  unsolved  and 
hence  keeps  gnawing.  A  simple 
approach  that  often  proves  useful  is 
for  him  to  write  down  the  key  word  of 
each  extraneous  thing  about  which  he 
finds  himself  thinking  during  a  period 
of  study.  He  then  examines  the  list 
and  “faces  up”  to  each  item.  If  a 
given  item  is  one  about  which  he  can 
reach  a  decision  or  act,  he  does  so  then 
and  there,  ur  makes  appropriate  plans. 
He  may  decide  simply  w’here  he  will 
attempt  to  go  for  help.  If  it  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  about  which  he  can  do  nothing,  a 
clear  recognition  of  that  fact  may  free 
him  of  guilt  feelings  and  give  a  cer¬ 
tain  relief  from  w'orry.  In  any  case, 
he  can  deliberately  “clear  the  air”  and 
make  it  easier  to  concentrate.  All  of 
the  above  are  designed  to  emphasize 
that  concentration  is  not  simply  an 
innate  gift  which  one  person  possesses 
and  another  lacks.  It  is  a  definite 
skill  that  can  be  taught  and  learned 
directly  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
arithmetic  or  tennis. 

Study-type  Reading 

A  third  important  area  involves 
study-type  reading  itself.  The  recog¬ 
nition  that  reading  is  not  one  skill  but 
a  complex  and  varied  activity  can  be 
learned  young  and  with  increasing 
clarity  at  successive  stages.  The  par¬ 
ticular  skills  used  should  vary  marked- 
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Iv  when  one  is  reading  for  varying 
purposes,  whether  it  is  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions,  or  to  explore  a  subject,  or  to 
share  with  and  respond  to  the  poetic 
fancy  of  an  author,  to  weigh  and 
evaluate,  to  organize,  or  to  recall  and 
memorize.  Each  has  different  require¬ 
ments.  With  average  young  people 
these  varied  skills  do  not  just  “come 
naturally.”  They  must  be  planned 
for  deliberately.  Every  age  level 
must  experience  each  of  them  in  a 
content  and  level  of  complexity  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  stage  of  maturity,  if  well- 
rounded  skills  are  to  be  learned. 

Another  dimension  of  study-type 
reading  lies  ujk)!!  a  scale  from  the 
cursory  through  the  consultative  to  the 
careful.  Each  is  important  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  and  each  can  be  learned  with  in¬ 
creasing  levels  of  skill.  Children  can 
readily  start  on  the  first  through  the 
use  of  scanning  games  in  which,  for 
example,  they  try  quickly  to  discover 
“what  a  story  is  about.”  The  second 
grows  with  the  efficient  use  of  refer¬ 
ences  as  discussed  above.  In  using  an 
index,  the  skilled  reader  may  glance 
at  jet  plane  speed  over  the  material 
until  he  discovers  the  object  of  his 
search  and  then  may  slow  abruptly  to 
a  crawl. 

A  Pattern  of  Practice 

In  careful  reading  where  a  person 
may  desire  to  master  a  chapter  he  may 
choose  to  use  some  or  all  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  half-dozen  steps  utilized  by  many 
successful  students.  While  they  may 
be  unnecessary  to  the  best  scholars, 
these  rather  mechanical  steps  often  in¬ 
stil  confidence  in  the  average  young 
person. 

First  and  of  prime  importance  is 
the  building  of  readiness,  no  matter 
what  the  age  level  of  the  reader  may 


be.  Seriously  asking  oneself  what 
might  reasonably  be  expected  within 
the  chapter,  or  questions  that  might 
be  answered,  recalling  previous  re¬ 
lated  experiences,  and  considering 
ways  in  which  the  new  information 
may  help  achieve  desired  goals,  are  all 
helpful  in  building  an  interest  and 
purpose  in  the  reading. 

A  second  and  closely  related  step  is 
the  rapid  preview  in  which  he  leafs 
through  the  chapter  noting  subheads 
and  general  organization.  He  recog¬ 
nizes  the  broad  pattern  into  which  de¬ 
tails  later  will  be  fitted;  the  forest 
whose  individual  trees  he  subsequently 
can  note. 

The  third  step  is  the  one  many  in¬ 
adequate  students  depend  upon  exclu¬ 
sively.  This  is  to  read  directly 
through  the  material,  fitting  each  de¬ 
tail  into  the  broader  pattern.  This  is 
not  a  blind  plodding  but  an  alert  and 
rapid  progress  in  which  the  person 
normally  reads  with  an  intent  to  speed. 
He  may  do  a  considerable  amount  of 
judicious  skipping  of  familiar  con¬ 
tent. 

The  fourth  is  probably  the  most  im¬ 
portant  step.  This  is  “reading  with 
the  eyes  closed”  in  which  the  student 
attempts  to  recall  all  the  important 
items  just  read.  Here  is  the  point  at 
which  he  makes  the  material  his  own 
for  future  use. 

The  fifth  step  is  a  selective  reread¬ 
ing  of  those  portions  which  were  not 
clear  or  readily  recalled. 

Finally,  the  reader  organizes  the 
material  for  later  rapid  reference.  He 
may  underline,  make  marginal  notes, 
outline,  write  an  abstract,  or  use  what¬ 
ever  method  he  finds  most  successful. 
The  content  is  his  and  after  an  appro¬ 
priate  interval  he  can  refresh  himself 
with  a  rapid  review  that  will  add 
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permanence  to  his  memory. 

This  pattern  of  practice,  like  most 
of  the  foregoing,  can  be  learned  al¬ 
most  as  readily  by  uppergrade  or  high- 
school  pupils  as  by  college  students. 
The  ty])e  of  content  used  and  the  de¬ 
gree  of  skill  obtained  would  necessar¬ 
ily  be  lower,  but  the  skillful  approach 
to  learning  could  become  habitual  at 
an  early  age. 

If  space  permitted,  a  similar  an¬ 
alysis  would  show  that  other  skills 
being  taught  at  the  college  level  like¬ 
wise  have  their  roots  extending  into 
the  elementary  school.  Learning  to  re¬ 


view  effectively,  time  budgeting,  pre 
paring  for  and  taking  examinations,  >1 
collecting  data  for  themes  or  term 
papers,  note  taking  and  outlining,  effi¬ 
cient  memorizing — these  and  others 
are  skills  necessary  to  rapid  and  effi¬ 
cient  learning.  They  are  being  taught 
with  varying  degrees  of  effectiveness 
in  all  our  schools.  A  clearer  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  ])Ossibilities  for  improve¬ 
ment  may  enrich  the  experiences  of 
all  children.  Our  young  people  will 
achieve  an  earlier  and  greater  mastery 
of  the  essential  study  skills. 
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Reading  Problems  in  Science* 

By  BENJAMIN  J.  NOVAK 
Murrell  Dobbins  Vocational-TechniceU  School, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


ACKOROUND  of  the  problem. 
— As  is  well  known,  an  ever 
larger  proi)ortion  of  students  is 
remaining  in  school  and  graduating. 
The  emphasis  in  secondary  education 
is  shifting  from  selection  of  a  rela¬ 
tively  few  academic  students  who  are 
preparing  for  college  entrance,  to  a 
general  educational  service  meeting 
the  needs  of  most  youth  of  secondary 
school  age.  Witty^  notes  that  betw-een 
1030  and  1040  the  secondary  school 
enrolment  increased  50  percent,  while 
the  general  population  of  this  age 
grouped  increased  only  by  7  percent. 

The  significant  outcome  of  this 
situation  is  a  student  body  which  is 
much  more  heterogeneous  in  interests, 
aptitudes,  and  achievement.  Secon¬ 
dary  school  teachers  hitherto  have 
assumed  that  the  tools  of  learning 
have  been  mastered  already  by  the  stu¬ 
dent*  entering  their  classes.  While 
this  assumption  probably  never  was 
valid,  it  is  even  more  mistaken  at  the 
present  time.  Among  the  difficulties 
to  be  recognized  are  those  associated 
with  reading.  Within  a  single  class 
there  is  likely  to  bo  a  very  wide  range 
in  the  ability  of  students  to  read. 

The  responsibility  for  recognition 
and  assistance  with  problems  in  read¬ 
ing  must  be  assumed  by  all  subject 
teachers  and  not  be  left  entirely  to 
the  English  department  or  remedial 


reading  specialist.  There  loom*  in  the 
not-too-distant  future  the  prospect  that 
all  secondary  school  teachers  will  have 
some  training  in  reading  techniques  as 
part  of  their  professional  preparation. 

Reading  with  relation  to  science  in¬ 
struction  has  several  aspects  which  are 
uniquely  important.  The  first  and 
most  obvious  matter  relates  to  vocabu¬ 
lary.  The  vocabulary  in  science  is 
more  extensive,  specialized,  and  exact 
than  in  any  other  subject  field.  In 
contrast  with  reading  for  appreciation, 
the  reading  content  in  science  is  much 
more  exacting.  Here  specific  and  de¬ 
tailed  comprehension  is  required  of 
laws,  definitions,  and  procedures.  It 
is  necessary  to  see  relationships  and 
draw  conclusions.  There  is  involved 
also  the  interpretation  of  charts, 
figures,  graphs,  tables,  and  pictures. 

Published  research  in  connection 
with  reading  in  the  secondary  school 
courses  is  limited.  The  inference, 
therefore,  is  that  comparatively  little 
has  been  undertaken  in  this  field. 

Identifying  and  Assisting 
“Non  readers” 

Symptoms  of  reading  difficulty. — 
The  term  “nonreader”  generally  is  em¬ 
ployed  rather  loosely  to  denote  stu¬ 
dents  having  marked  reading  difficulty 
and  who  read  on  a  very  low  grade  level 
in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  their 


1  Paper  prejjented  at  the  Temple  University  Annual  Institute  on  Readin;^,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1948. 

2  Paui  Witty,  “Reading  Problems  in  the  Secondary  School,”  ffchool  and  fiociety, 
LXV  (Feb,  15,  1947),  113-16. 
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group.  The  genuine  “nonreader”  for¬ 
tunately  ia  relatively  uncommon.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  symptoms 
which  may  indicate  a  reading  difficul- 

ty: 

•  1.  Finger  or  lip  movements, 
squinting,  holding  reading  material 
close  to  the  eyes,  twisting  the  head. 

2.  Reluctance  to  undertake,  or  lag 
in  completing  reading  assignments. 

3.  Refusal  to  read  or  speak  before 
a  group. 

4.  Marked  errors  in  spelling  and 
grammar. 

5.  Inability  to  paraphrase  the  ma¬ 
terial  that  is  read. 

6.  Asking  of  an  excessive  number 
of  questions  about  a  reading  assign¬ 
ment. 

7.  Inability  to  follow  written  di¬ 
rections. 

Dioffnosts  and  treaiment. — The 
symptoms  indicated  need  not  necessar¬ 
ily  assure  a  reading  difficulty.  Care¬ 
ful  diagnosis  is  needed.  The  follow¬ 
ing  suggestions  may  be  found  helpful 
for  diagnosis  and  treatment : 

1.  Check  vision,  hearing,  and  gen¬ 
eral  health. 

2.  Check  pupil’s  records  for  intel¬ 
ligence,  ability  on  reading  tests,  and 
other  psychological  tests. 

3.  Examine  textbooks  and  other 
course  content  for  reading  difficulty. 

4.  Consult  counselor  for  emotional 
and  other  personal  problems. 

5.  Confer  with  English  instructor 
and  reading  specialist. 

A  student  laboring  under  a  physi¬ 
cal  handicap,  particularly  one  involv¬ 
ing  the  senses,  is  likely  to  have  diffi¬ 
culty  in  reading.  The  learner  of  low 
intelligence  is  certain  to  be  limited  in 
vocabulary,  and  is  likely  to  have  other 
reading  limitations.  Emotional  dis¬ 


turbances  often  reflect  themselves  in  a 
resistance  to  reading  activity. 

Very  obviously  reading  material 
that  is  beyond  the  reading  level  of  the 
student  will  not  be  mastered. 

Special  Problems  in  Science 
Instruction 

Vocabulary  difficulties. — As  was  in¬ 
dicated  previously,  there  are  more 
specialized  terms  used  in  science  than 
in  any  other  subject  field.  This  being 
so,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  so 
much  difficulty  is  encountered  in  this 
area.  Cole’s  analysis  of  texts  and 
other  sources  for  the  most  frequently 
used  specialized  terms  in  the  various 
subject  fields  shows  that  physics  has 
the  greatest  number.*  Chemistry  and 
biology  followed  next  in  order.  In  the 
sciences  also  a  higher  proportion  of 
words  fell  outside  of  Thorndike’s  list 
of  the  most  common  twenty  thousand 
words.  Cole  points  out  also  that  sub¬ 
jects  like  arithmetic  and  geography  re¬ 
ceive  great  help  from  general  reading 
matter.  In  this  respect  the  sciences 
obtain  the  least  assistance. 

Another  vocabulary  problem  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  words  having  a  different  or 
more  exact  meaning  in  science  than 
when  they  are  used  in  a  more  general 
way.  A  partial  list  of  examples  in¬ 
cludes  the  following:  “base,”  “boil,’^ 
“carrier,”  “cell,”  “colony,”  “culture,” 
“degree,”  “energy,”  “flower,”  “force,” 
“fruit,”  “host,”  “mole,”  “order,” 
“organ,”  “j)ole,”  “power,”  “static,” 
“style,”  “synthetic,”  “wood,”  “work,” 
“worm.” 

A  “cell”  in  biology  does  not,  of 
course,  refer  to  a  prison  or  other  com¬ 
partment.  The  scientific  definition  of 
“fruit”  for  example,  includes  cucum¬ 
bers,  squash,  and  other  objects  puzzl- 


3  Luella  Cole,  The  Teacher’s  Handbook  of  Technical  Vocabulary  (Public  School 
Publishing  Co.,  1940). 
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ing  to  the  learner.  “Work”  as  a  force 
applied  through  a  distance  conflicts 
with  previous  less  exact  ideas.  Cater¬ 
pillars,  maggots,  grubs,  and  other  org¬ 
anisms  are  likely  as  not  to  be  called 
“worms”  by  the  besrinner. 

This  association  of  familiar  words 
with  new  and  different  meanings  often 
causes  greater  difficulty  than  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  an  entirely  new  term.  '  Care 
should  be  taken  to  recognize  and  ex¬ 
plain  carefully  such  terms  as  they 
appear. 

Certain  suffixes  appear  rather  fre¬ 
quently.  A  careful  explanation  of 
their  origin,  meaning,  and  use  seems 
preferable  to  simple  memorization. 
The  Latin  origin  of  the  singular  of 
such  terms  as  bacteria  and  villi  might 
well  be  explained.  In  biology  the 
endings  itift  and  ology  might  be  g^ven 
similar  treatment. 

Spelling  difficulties  are  of  course  by 
no  means  unique  to  the  science  subject 
content,  but  comprise  a  general  prob¬ 
lem.  The  misspelling  of  complex  spe¬ 
cialized  terms  perhaps  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing.  On  the  other  hand,  relatively 
simple  and  ordinary  terms  such  as  the 
following  are  spelled  incorrectly  in  a 
widespread  and  persistent  manner:. 


acetic 

alcohol 

Arctic 

botany 

carbohydrate 

caterpillar 

dissolve 

homogenized 

hydrochloric 

hydrogenation 


laboratory 

mold 

nucleus 

oleomargarine 

potato,  tomato 

pasteurize 

quantity 

temperature 

vinegar 


The  extension  of  the  practice  of  add¬ 
ing  a  final  e  to  tomato  and  potato 
seems  destined  eventually  to  achieve 
dictionary  inclusion. 


Meeting  vocabulary  difficulties. — 
The  most  obvious,  direct,  and  satis¬ 
factory  method  of  meeting  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  problem  is  to  reduce  specialized 
terms  to  an  absolute  minimum. 
Assisted  by  original  and  published  re¬ 
search,  vocabulaiy  lists  should  be  de¬ 
veloped  as  a  basis  for  developing  texts 
and  other  reading  materials  on  the 
proper  reading  levels.  Despite  en¬ 
couraging  beginnings,  much  remains 
to  be  done.  In  some  instances  the  spe¬ 
cialized  vocabulary  has  been  simpli¬ 
fied,  but  inexperienced  writers  have 
employed  a  difficult  general  vocabu¬ 
lary  and  a  heavy,  complex  style. 

Xew  terms  should  be  introduced 
only  a  few  at  a  time.  Often  it  is 
helpful  to  develop  a  readiness  by  dis¬ 
cussing  the  process  or  meaning,  then 
producing  the  term.  It  often  is  use¬ 
ful,  for  example,  to  develop  the  topic 
the  “green  plant  factory,”  then  sug¬ 
gest  that  one  word  can  be  used  to  take 
the  place  of  this  more  lengthy  expres¬ 
sion.  A  further  aid  to  mastery  is  the 
analysis  of  the  term  “photosvnthesis,” 
and  the  showing  of  other  applications 
of  the  componet  parts  in  words  like 
“photographs”  and  “synthetic.” 

Asking  the  student  to  make  a  list 
of  words  which  offer  difficulty  is  an 
effective  means  of  focusing  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  both  student  and  teacher  upon 
specific  difficulties.  In  further  assist¬ 
ing  the  student,  the  derivation  and 
application  of  the  term  are  most  im¬ 
portant. 

Textbooks  make  use  of  devices  such 
as  italics,  footnotes,  glossaries,  unit 
summaries,  and  explanations  in  par¬ 
entheses  to  aid  in  vocabulary  mastery. 

Reading  comprehension  and  inter¬ 
pretation. — Both  the  poor  and  super¬ 
ior  reader  profit  greatly  from  reading 
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if  pertinent  and  thought-stimulating 
questions  must  be  answered  on  the  ma¬ 
terial  read.  Assistance  in  outlining 
aids  in  comprehension  and  mastery. 
Students  should  be  encouraged  to  ex¬ 
press  ideas  in  their  own  language. 
Mere  memorization  is  a  vicious  prac¬ 
tice. 

Large  volumes  of  fugitive  materials 
in  the  form  of  magazine  articles, 
monographs,  circulars,  and  displays 
are  available  free  or  at  low  cost.  The 
primary  object  of  most  of  these  ma¬ 
terials  is  advertising  and  sales.  Be¬ 
sides  checking  carefully  for  propa¬ 
ganda  and  accuracy  of  content,  the  vo¬ 
cabulary  level  should  be  investigated. 


Much  of  the  fugitive  material  is  reU- 
tively  difficult,  and  suited  to  the  levels 
of  the  superior  reader. 

There  have  been  appearing  recent¬ 
ly  “science  comics,”  both  for  sale,  and 
free  from  advertisers.  Most  appear  to 
be  well  organized  and  correct  in  con¬ 
tent.  The  place  of  comics  as  part  of 
an  organized  course  of  instruction  may 
perhaps  be  questioned.  Such  material 
may  have  value  as  supplementary  mo¬ 
tivating  or  review  devices. 

It  is  hoped  that  teachers,  publishers, 
remedial  reading  teachers,  and  re¬ 
search  specialists  all  will  contribute  to 
the  development  of  improved  reading 
skills. 


■  bout 
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A  New  Scries  0/ Reading  Tests 

By  GEORGE  D.  SPACHE 
Consultant,  Rohrer,  Hibler  &  Replogle, 

New  York,  New  York 


IN  May  1943,  a  group  of  apecialists 
in  reading  met  to  exchange  ideas 
concerning  the  needs  of  teachers  of 
reading.  Included  in  the  group  were 
several  college  teachers,  a  school  psy¬ 
chologist,  the  heads  of  several  college 
reading  clinics,  the  director  of  a  na¬ 
tional  testing  agency  and  the  research 
editor  of  a  national  teachers  associa¬ 
tion.  All  had  wide  experience  with 
the  problem  of  teaching  reading  and 
each  had  contributed  widely  to  the 
literature  on  this  subject. 

The  group  soon  agreed  upon  the 
need  for  a  new  series  of  survey  and 
diagnostic  reading  tests  that  would  go 
further  in  helping  teachers  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  reading  difficulties  of  their 
pupils  than  any  tests  then  available. 
Rather  than  depend  upon  their  pooled 
opinion  as  to  the  actual  needs,  the 
group  asked  teachers  throughout  the 
United  States  to  name  the  areas  where 
they  needed  better  tests  and  where 
they  felt  remedial  work  was  most 
necessary. 

Better  Diagnostic  Tools 
They  found  that  better  diagnostic 
tools  and  more  understanding  of  the 
causes  of  pupils’  troubles  were  needed 
in  these  four  areas: 

1.  Vocabulary.  Here  teachers 
wanted  to  know  more  about  a  pupil’s 
ability  to  understand  the  vocabulary 
of  the  subjects  he  was  studying,  as 
well  as  his  general  reading  vocabulary 
ability. 


2.  Comprehension.  Tests  were 
needed  to  measure  such  comprehension 
skills  as  finding  the  main  idea,  the 
supjwrting  details,  the  sequence  of 
ideas,  and  conclusions  that  could  be 
made  from  a  reading  selection. 

3.  Rate  of  reading.  Teachers 
were  aware  that  their  pupils’  rate 
varied  according  to  the  type  of  ma¬ 
terial  they  read  and  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  reading.  However, 
they  had  few  tools  to  compare  these 
rates  or  to  determine  whether  a  pupil 
was  fiexible  in  adjusting  his  rate  to 
different  conditions  of  reading. 

4.  Word  recognition  skills.  Tests 
were  lacking  which  would  help  teach¬ 
ers  to  measure  accurately  such  skills 
as  the  abilities  to  hear  and  use  sounds 
and  context  clues,  to  recognize  and 
use  syllables  and  word  parts  in  getting 
the  meaning  of  new  words. 

Permanent  Organization 

With  the  hope  of  meeting  these 
needs,  the  group  decided  to  form  a 
permanent  organization,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Diagnostic  Reading  Tests,  and 
set  out  to  find  money  to  support  their 
efforts.  The  work  of  this  committee 
during  the  next  three  years  was 
financed  by  the  Blue  Hill  Foundation 
of  New  York.  Dr.  R.  O.  Runnels,  the 
educational  consultant  of  the  founda¬ 
tion,  was  instrumental  in  interpreting 
the  work  of  the  committee  to  the  foun¬ 
dation  and  securing  its  interest  and 
support.  In  1947,  the  committee  was 
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incorporated  as  a  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  state  of  New  York  in  order 
that  any  money  that  came  from  the 
sale  of  the  tests  or  other  materials 
would  be  devoted  solely  to  research  on 
the  tests  themselves  or  to  related  pro¬ 
jects  in  the  field  of  reading. 

The  test  battery  which  the  commit¬ 
tee  constructed  is  divided  into  two  gen¬ 
eral  parts,  the  Survey  Test  and  the 
Diagnostic  Tests.  The  relationship  of 
the  tests  to  the  indication  of  the  survey 
of  the  needs  of  teachers  is  apparent. 

The  Survey  Test. — The  purpose  of 
the  test  is  to  provide  a  reliable  instru¬ 
ment  for  determining  the  general  level 
of  reading  achievement  of  pupils  in 
junior  and  senior  high  school  and  the 
freshman  year  of  college.  It  may  be 
used  either  as  an  independent  test  or 
to  segregate  those  pupils  to  whom  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Diagnostic  Reading  Tests 
should  be  administered. 

It  consists  of  three  subtests : 

1.  General  Reading,  to  measure  the 
student’s  usual  rate  of  reading  in¬ 
teresting  story-type  material  with  few 
difficult  words,  and  the  extent  to 
which  he  comprehends  while  reading 
at  this  rate. 

2.  Vocabulary,  to  sample  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  words  used  in  general 
reading,  in  science,  English  grammar 
and  literature,  mathematics  and  social 
science.  The  final  score  does  not  give 
detailed  results  but  a  general  estimate 
of  ability. 

3.  Comprehension,  to  measure  un¬ 
derstanding  of  reading  selections 
drawn  from  common  highschool  texts 
in  science,  social  science,  and  litera¬ 
ture.  Paragraphs  from  these  sources 
are  followed  by  questions  on  their 
meanings. 

This  test  has  now  been  tried  out  in 
two  experimental  editions  each  of 


which  was  carefully  analyzed,  revised, 
and  improved.  Two  comparable  forms 
of  the  final  edition  are  now  available. 
Tentative  norms  for  the  seventh  grade 
to  college  freshman  levels  have  been 
established  for  this  final  edition. 

The  Diagnoaiic  Tests. — These  tests 
have  also  been  tried  out  in  two  experi¬ 
mental  editions  and  norms  are  now 
being  set  up  for  the  final  editions. 
Two  forms  of  each  will  be  ready  for 
general  use  in  schools  by  July,  1048. 

Section  I  is  the  vocabulary  test 
This  test  reliably  indicates  the  stih 
dent’s  familiarity  with  the  vocabulary 
of  English  grammar  and  literature, 
mathematics,  science,  social  studies,  as 
well  as  his  general  reading  vocabu¬ 
lary.  After  much  experience  with 
other  forms  of  tests,  the  committee  de¬ 
cided  that  the  task  of  matching  one 
of  five  words  to  a  given  definition  was 
the  most  feasible  and  practical. 

Section  II,  comprehension,  is  pre 
sented  in  two  parts,  silent  and  audi¬ 
tory.  Both  tests  are  based  on  mate¬ 
rials  found  in  highschool  texts  in  sci¬ 
ence,  literature,  and  social  science. 
The  two  tests  are  parallel  in  construc¬ 
tion  in  reading  selections,  in  length 
and  difficulty,  and  in  types  of  ques¬ 
tions.  This  similarity  permits  direct 
comparison  of  the  results  when  a  pupil 
reads  and  interprets  as  in  the  silent 
part  and  when  the  material  is  read  to 
him  as  in  the  auditory. 

The  silent  test  was  eonstructed  to 
measure  ihe  ability  of  the  pupil  to 
read  and  understand  highschool  ma¬ 
terials.  The  auditory,  in  which  all 
materials  are  read  to  the  student,  is 
free  from  the  influence  of  his  reading 
skill.  Thus  it  determines  whether  the 
student’s  backgrounds  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  him  to  understand  these  mate¬ 
rials.  It  will  help  to  answer  the  ques- 
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tion  of  whether  the  pupil  would  bene¬ 
fit  from  remedial  help  or  whether  his 
background  must  be  strengthened ; 
how  he  compares  with  othe^  pupils  in 
background  for  highschool  work,  and 
whether  he  is  really  capable  of  better 
reading. 

Section  III  has  three  parts  measur¬ 
ing  rates  of  reading.  One  part  de¬ 
termines  the  pupil’s  usual  rate  and 
comprehension  of  simple  story-type 
material,  as  compared  with  his  rate 
and  comprehension  when  trying  to 
read  such  material  much  faster.  It  is 
a  measure  of  his  flexibility  and  the 
effect  upon  his  comprehension  of 
changing  rate.  The  second  part  mea¬ 
sures  rate  and  comprehension  in  social 
studies  materials;  the  third  part,  the 
same  abilities  in  scientific  materials. 
These  testa  make  it  possible  to  com¬ 
pare  his  reading  abilities  in  two  ma¬ 
jor  areas  of  study  and  in  situations 
demanding  adjustment  in  rate  of  read¬ 
ing. 

Section  IV,  word  attack,  contains 
two  parts.  The  oral  part  consists  of 
six  graded  paragraphs  of  interesting 
highschool  materials  which  are  read 
aloud  by  the  pupil.  His  errors  in 
reading,  oral  reading  habits,  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  word  attack  and  recognition 
are  studied  and  recorded.  He  ia  also 
asked  to  read  lists  of  isolated  words 
graded  in  difficulty  to  reveal  further 
clues  to  his  word  recognition  skills. 
Part  2,  silent,  is  a  group  teat  of  skill 
in  recognizing  sounds,  using  these  in 
recognizing  words,  dividing  words  in¬ 
to  syllables,  and  using  prefixes,  suf¬ 
fixes,  and  roots  in  word  attack. 

Use  of  the  tests. — In  using  these 
tests  in  a  typical  junior  high,  high 
school,  or  collie  freshman  testing  pro¬ 
gram,  these  steps  might  be  taken.  In 
all  probability  the  first  step  of  the  pro¬ 


gram  would  be  the  use  of  the  Survey 
Test  to  discover  the  general  reading 
level  of  all  students,  to  find  pupils  in 
need  of  further  help,  and  those  of  ex¬ 
ceptionally  high  reading  levels  whose 
reading  tastes  and  interests  could  be 
broadened.  In  general,  the  Survey 
Test  would  distinguish  these  deficien¬ 
cies  :  very  slow  reading,  too  rapid 
reading  with  poor  comprehension,  ade¬ 
quate  rate  with  poor  comprehension, 
good  comprehension  with  slow  rate, 
and  poor  comprehension  accompanied 
by  slow  rate. 

In  all  probability  about  10  to  15 
percent  of  the  school  population  would 
be  indicated  as  in  need  of  further 
study  in  these  areas.  No  further  test¬ 
ing  would  be  needed  with  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  students  who  showed  ade¬ 
quate  rate  and  comprehension  except 
perhaps  for  research  purposes. 

The  causes  for  the  difficulties  of 
the  small  group  who  were  found  to  be 
retarded  by  the  Survey  Test  may  be 
investigated  by  several  parts  of  the 
Diagnostic  Tests.  The  order  and 
choice  of  Diagnostic  Tests  would,  of 
course,  be  determined  by  the  time 
available  for  testing  and  the  facilities 
for  remedial  work.  The  vocabulary  sec¬ 
tion  might  first  be  used  to  indicate  the 
specific  areas  of  weakness  in  under¬ 
standing  and  knowledge  of  words. 
This  might  then  be  followed,  in  case 
of  those  evidencing  marked  retarda¬ 
tion,  by  the  group  word  attack  test  to 
determine  the  pupils’  habits  and  defi¬ 
ciencies  in  word  analysis. 

Another  method  of  approach  to  the 
analysis  of  causes  might  begin  with 
the  oral  word  attack  test  which  would 
provide  a  general  analysis  of  the 
pupils’  reading  skills  and  habits  and 
indicate  other  areas  to  be  studied  fur¬ 
ther.  Difficulties  in  word  recognition 
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and  word  analysis  as  revealed  by  the 
oral  word  attack  test  might  then  be 
studied  by  means  of  the  vocabulary 
and  group  word  attack  test. 

Deficiencies  in  rate  as  shown  in  the 
Survey  Test  probably  would  be 
studied  by  means  of  Section  III,  the 
tests  of  flexibility  and  rate  in  content 
fields.  Comprehension  deficiencies 
would  probably  be  further  studied 
by  the  tests  of  Section  II,  the  silent 
and  auditory  comprehension  tests,  to 
determine  the  influence  of  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  cultural  and  reading  back¬ 
grounds  as  measured  by  the  auditory 
test  upon  his  reading  performance  as 
measured  by  the  silent  test.  Other 
arrangements  or  programs  of  testing 
will  suggest  themselves  to  the  reader. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  program  of 
diagnostic  testing  would  not  be  the 
same  for  all  schools  or  even  for  all 
the  poor  readers  in  a  school.  As  areas 
of  marked  difficulty  were  identified  for 


each  pupil  by  each  test,  pupils  would 
be  guided  into  appropriate  remedial 
steps.  The  number  of  students  tested 
would  diminish  with  each  succeeding 
test  as  the  causes  of  trouble  for  each 
pupil  were  found. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  dis¬ 
tinctly  individual  nature  of  each  of 
the  Diagnostic  Tests  is  of  great  help 
in  indicating  corrective  steps  for  re¬ 
tarded  readers.  Although  reading 
difficulty  is  very  seldom  a  simple  effect 
of  a  single  cause,  these  comprehensive 
diagnostic  tests  make  it  possible  to 
separate  the  possible  influences  of  ma¬ 
jor  causes.  The  separate  tests  make  ! 
it  possible  to  study  the  functioning 
and  to  determine  the  deficiencies  of  a 
pupil  in  each  area  with  a  great  deal  ! 
of  reliability.  Thus  as  each  major 
cause  of  trouble  is  identified  by  each  ! 
test,  appropriate  corrective  steps  be¬ 
come  obvious. 
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Problems  of  the  Reading  Service  Laboratory 
for  College  Freshmen^ 

By  R.  G.  SIMPSON 

In  Charge  of  the  Reading  Laboratory,  Carnegie  InstUtUe  of  Technology, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 


The  discussion  of  this  article  is 
based  on  both  experience  and  ex¬ 
periments  .with  freshman  college 
students  who  have  reported  to  the 
Reading  Service  Laboratory  at  Carne¬ 
gie  Institute  of  Technol(^  during  the 
past  decade  or  more.  It  must  be  em¬ 
phasised  that  the  reading  laboratory 
is  not  a  clinic  nor  a  reading  laboratory 
in  the  real  sense  of  the  term.  It  really 
is  a  reading  service  center,  although 
experimental  work  is  done  occasional¬ 
ly. 

The  purpose  of  the  reading  service 
laboratory  is  to  improve  and  imple¬ 
ment  students’  reading  and  related 
problems  of  learning.  Some  of  these 
related  problems  concern  study,  spell¬ 
ing,  handwriting,  fundamentals  of 
English  composition,  and  problem¬ 
solving  activities.  They  constitute  the 
major  objectives  of  the  reading  service 
laboratory. 

Organization  of  the  Laboratory’ 

The  reading  service  laboratory  at 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  is 
organized  as  a  service  in  the  Bureau  of 
Measurement  and  Guidance  of  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Personnel  and  Welfare.  It 
is  aflSliated  with  the  Department  of 
Psychology  and  Education.  In  fact, 
the  staff  is  partially  supported  by  that 
department.  Help  is  furnished  by 
both  the  Bureau  of  Measurement  and 
Guidance  and  the  Department  of  Psy- 
1 
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chology  and  Education.  The  work  is 
conducted  by  these  two  agencies  in 
such  manner  as  to  insure  adequate 
operation  of  the  reading  service. 

The  methods  and  techniques  of 
identifying  students  who  require  read¬ 
ing  assistance  include  reading  compre¬ 
hension  tests,  vocabulary  tests,  Eng¬ 
lish  tests,  low  midsemester  marks  and 
referrals  by  faculty  members,  mentors, 
counselors,  and  requests  by  students 
themselves. 

The  physical  facilities  of  the 
reading  service  laboratory  include  a 
special  room  for  oflSce  and  equipment 
and  access  to  available  rooms  furn¬ 
ished  by  the  Department  of  Psychol¬ 
ogy  and  Education.  The  equipment 
includes  the  opthalmograph,  the  tele- 
binocular,  metronoscopes,  (large  and 
small),  the  flashmeter,  reading  films, 
the  reading  board,  and  the  use  of  the 
audiometer,  orthorater,  and  silent  and 
sound  motion  picture  projectors.  The 
latter  instruments  are  equipment  of 
the  psychological  laboratory  which  is 
borrowed  for  use  by  the  reading 
laboratory. 

The  evaluation  of  reading  service 
is  accomplished  in  several  ways.  The 
most  popular  way  is  to  permit  stu¬ 
dents  themselves  to  recognize  improve¬ 
ment.  Sometimes  instructors  give 
their  reactions  to  the  improvement 
which  they  recognize  in  their  classes. 
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The  more  objective  way  of  apprais¬ 
ing  the  resulte  of  the  services  than 
that  of  obtaining  the  students’  and  in¬ 
structors’’  reactions  is  to  collect  records 
on  the  rate  of  reading  comprehension 
teste  and  to  watch  for  improvement  in 
the  student’s  factor  points  either  at 
midsemester  or  at  the  close  of  the 
semester.  Occasionally  contacts  are 
made  with  the  English  Department  for 
possible  improvement  in  theme  writ¬ 
ing  and  reading  assignments.  Experi¬ 
mental  comparison  of  groups  are  rare¬ 
ly  ever  made  since  the  service  has 
proved  to  be  most  helpful  to  many  stu¬ 
dents.  In  other  words,  the  original 
experimental  comparisons  which  were 
made  during  the  period  when  the 
service  was  challenged  are  no  longer 
necessary  to  prove  that  such  service  is 
beneficial  to  many  freshman  students. 

Some  Reading  Problems 

There  are  at  least  two  problems  of 
a  general  nature  which  challenge  those 
who  are  in  charge  of  a  reading  service 
laboratory  or  center.  One  of  these 
concerns  the  maturity  of  the  students 
who  report  for  assistance;  the  other 
relates  to  the  length  of  the  time  or  the 
period  during  which  their  awkward 
adjustments  have  been  developing. 

The  first  problem  requires  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  growth  processes  in 
the  light  of  the  new  concept  of  growth 
as  a  specialized  function  which  varies 
in  rate  for  each  individual  student. 
Guidance  recognizee  that  the  growth  of 
each  student  is  different  from  that  of 
other  students  and  is  appraised  in 
terms  of  standards  of  one’s  own  con¬ 
stitutional  make  up.  It  also  recog¬ 
nizes  the  fact  that  many  growth  func¬ 
tions  have  reached  approximately  their 
highest  peak  of  development  by  the 
time  that  most  freshmen  enter  college 
for  the  first  time.  Consequently,  guid¬ 


ance  recognizes  the  limitations  of 
assistance  in  making  provision  for  re¬ 
mediation. 

The  latter  problem  requires  the  un¬ 
derstanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
long  period  of  time  over  which  stu¬ 
dents’  difficulties  have  been  developing. 
Guidance  cannot  therefore  expect  im¬ 
provement  to  be  sudden.  At  most,  it 
must  plan  for  a  relatively  long  period 
for  results.  It  can  do  little  more  than 
initiate  remedies  or  implement  them 
during  the  period  of  a  school  semester 
or  even  a  year  or  more. 

Obviously,  there  are  other  problem* 
of  a  more  or  less  general  nature  which 
are  related  to  the  functions  of  the 
reading  service  laboratory.  But  many 
of  them  are  largely  administrative  and 
only  indirectly  concern  the  reading  in¬ 
structional  staff. 

Some  problems  of  a  more  specific 
nature  than  those  just  mentioned  will 
now  be  briefly  described.  They  are 
not  considered  in  the  order  of  their 
significance  for  they  have  not  been 
evaluated. 

Problem  1. — The  interpretation  of 
subject-matter  organizations  is  most 
difficult  for  students  who  make  low 
grades.  It  is  one  of  the  very  real 
problems  of  many  failing  students. 

Writers  are  not  always  as  consider¬ 
ate  of  the  reader  as  they  are  of  their 
ow’n  academic  welfare  in  describing 
and  explaining  data.  They  have  their 
own  individual  manner  of  expressing 
themselves  and  emphasizing  scholar¬ 
ship,  and  frequently  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  reader  may  be  more  interested 
in  understanding  the  content  of  the 
textbooks  than  the  person  or  person* 
who  write  them. 

Obviously,  authors  express  their 
own  individualities  in  writing  text¬ 
books,  and  that  is  desirable  insofar  as 
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the  expression  of  individuality  does  not 
get  in  the  way  of  the  reader’s  undel^ 
standing  of  the  context.  Their  style 
of  using  sentences,  words,  punctuation 
marks,  and  other  characteristics  of 
composition  to  convey  ideas  may  be  so 
cumbersome  as  to  interfere  seriously 
with  interpretation.  This  weakness  of 
writing  bwks  is  probably  no  more  a 
peculiarity  of  those  who  write  college 
textbooks  than  it  is  of  those  who  write 
grade  school  textbooks.  However,  on 
the  whole,  modern  grade  school  text¬ 
books  are  much  better  written  for 
grade  school  pupils  to  read  and  under^ 
stand  than  college  textbooks  are  for 
college  freshmen  to  understand. 

A  good  example  of  the  influence  of 
subject-matter  organizations  on  stu¬ 
dents’  ability  to  read  and  understand 
them  is  given  in  Robinson’s  study.* 
This  writer  reports  that  students  who 
read  well-written  abridged  and  simpli¬ 
fied  versions  of  verse  and  prose  did 
not  only  not  lose  the  inspirational 
value  of  the  original  selections  but  al¬ 
so  increased  their  comprehension  of 
them. 

The  best  examples  of  difficulties  of 
subject-matter  organizations  are  to  be 
found  in  the  older  grade  school  text¬ 
books.  A  classical  illustration  of  a 
difficulty  w’hich  arises  from  subject- 
matter  organizations  is  given  in  a 
study  by  Marguerite  Wilker.*  In  her 
study,  she  compared  the  textbook  org¬ 
anization  of  subject  matter  with  an 
experimental  organization  and  found 
that  the  children  who  studied  the  ex¬ 
perimental  organization  did  much  bet¬ 
ter  on  tests  than  other  children  of 
equal  ability  who  studied  the  textbook 
organization.  They  understood  the 

of 
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new  organization  of  a  subject  matter 
much  better  than  they  could  have  pos¬ 
sibly  understood  the  textbook  organ¬ 
ization  in  a  given  period  of  time. 

Another  good  illustration  of  difficul¬ 
ties  which  arise  from  subject-matter 
organizations  is  to  be  found  in  the 
definition  of  terms.  For  example,  the 
Century  Junior  Dictionary  defines 
“candle”  as  a  stick  of  tallow  or  wax 
with  a  wick  on  it,  burned  to  give  light. 
The  Webster  New  International  Dic¬ 
tionary  defines  “candle”  as  a  cylindri¬ 
cal  body  of  tallow  wax,  spermaceti, 
paraffin,  or  similar  substance  contain¬ 
ing  a  wick  qf  loosely  twisted  linen  or 
cotton  thread,  used  to  furnish  light. 
These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  dif¬ 
ferences  in  difficulty  of  subject  mat¬ 
ter  organizations.  The  reader  may 
think  of  others.  ^ 

Since  the  reading  personnel  can  do 
little  about  the  improvement  of  writ¬ 
ing  college  textbooks,  it  must  be  con¬ 
cerned  about  pedagogical  planning  to 
improve  the  ability  of  freshman  stu¬ 
dents  to  understand  and  interpret  sub¬ 
ject  matter.  Some  improvement  is 
possible  by  selecting  and  preparing 
,  written  exercises  for  students  to  read 
and  discuss  orally  with  the  persons 
affiliated  with  the  reading  service. 
Students  may  be  given  assignments 
of  recasting  or  rephrasing  words,  sen¬ 
tences,  and  written  problems.  The  ex¬ 
ercises  may  be  prepared  from  various 
types  of  materials  and  demonstrations 
may  be  given  to  show  students  how  to 
reword  and  rephrase  sentences  and  re¬ 
cast  written  problems.  A  few  exer¬ 
cises  may  also  be  made  in  the  form  of 
charts,  graphs,  and  tables.  These  are 
very  helpful  to  implement  similar  ma- 


3  F.  P.  Robinson,  “Comprehension  Difficulty  and  Inspirational  Value,”  Journal 
Genetic  Psychology,  LVI  (1940),  53-65. 

3  Marguerite  Wilker,  “An  Inyestigation  of  Material  Used  in  The  Teaching  of 
Unpublished  Ph.  D.  thesis.  Madison,  Wis. :  University  of  Wisconsin,  1937. 
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terial  which  is  frequently  found  in 
their  textbooks.  All  exercises  should 
be  prepared  in  loose-leaf  form  by  the 
remedial  readinf^  staff.  Some  co¬ 
operation  from  other  departments  in 
which  the  students  are  enrolled  is  de¬ 
sirable. 

Problem  2. — Closely  allied  to  the 
difficulty  of  interpreting  subject  mat¬ 
ter  organizations  is  the  difficulty 
which  freshman  students  experience 
in  observing  and  using  words  of  mul¬ 
tiple  meanings  in  their  reading  and 
re|)ort  writing.  They  frequently  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  many  words  have 
more  than  a  single  meaning  and  that 
not  everything  that  exists  has  a  word 
for  itself.  They  do  not  seem  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  they  must  know  more 
about  words  than  dictionary  defi’ni- 
tions.  Consequently,  it  becomes  a  real 
problem  for  remedial  reading  people 
to  develop  with  these  freshman  stu¬ 
dents  denotations  or  extensional  mean¬ 
ings  of  words,  their  connotations  or 
intensional  meanings,  how  they  inter¬ 
act  on  one  another  in  context,  how 
they  lose  their  original  meanings  and 
gain  new  meanings  with  use  and  time, 
and  change  in  many  other  respects. 
These  and  many  other  phases  of 
semantics  often  cause  great  difficulty 
for  some  students  in  reading  and  un¬ 
derstanding  subject  matter. 

Some  of  the  best  exercises  which 
may  be  used  to  improve  freshman  stu¬ 
dents’  knowledge  of  word  meanings 
are  selected  from  the  content  of  text¬ 
books.  These  exercises  should  be  so 
designed  as  to  challenge  their  ability 
to  find  word  clues  and  meanings  of 
other  words  and  to  observe  the  inter¬ 
actions  of  words  in  sentences  and  para¬ 
graphs.  Clear-cut  demonstrations  of 
the  purpose  of  these  exercises  and 
how  they  are  to  be  done  should  always 


precede  students’  attempts  to  do  them. 
The  instructor  may  also  use  selections 
in  textbooks  to  implement  locally  con¬ 
structed  exercises  to  improve  their 
knowledge  of  words. 

Problem  3. — The  difficulty  of  logic- 
ally  thinking  through  problems  is 
baffling  to  many  students.  They  do 
not  seem  to  know  where  or  how  to 
start  the  solution  of  a  problem  and 
when  they  do  get  it  started  they  are 
not  certain  that  they  are  headed  in 
the  right  direction  to  solve  it.  Their 
concept  of  thinking  through  many 
problems  is  quite  elementary.  They 
seem  to  jwssess  no  systematic  way  of 
approach  to  the  problem-solving  activ¬ 
ity.  Some  of  their  trouble  is  definite¬ 
ly  related  to  their  being  poorly  in¬ 
formed,  and  some  of  it  is  clearly  re¬ 
lated  to  the  lack  of  proper  guidance  in 
the  development  of  the  logical  pro¬ 
cesses  of  thinking  during  the  forma¬ 
tive  years  of  life. 

The  prerequisite  of  logical  thinking 
is  being  w’ell  informed.  Pre[)aration 
in  this  respect  is  an  individual  prob¬ 
lem  for  each  student.  Students  must 
inform  themselves  in  the  various  sub¬ 
ject-matter  areas  through  reading, 
study,  and  actual  experiences.  Some 
guidance  is,  however,  necessary'  to 
jK)int  out  abridged  ways  of  getting  in- 
fonnation. 

Practice  in  problem-solving  an¬ 
alyses  seems  to  be  the  most  certain 
means  of  helping  students  to  think 
logically.  The  practice  should  be 
with  simple  problems  at  first.  Puzzle 
picture  problems  and  other  simple 
problems  of  a  concrete  nature  are  suit¬ 
able  exercises  to  initiate  relational 
learning.  Then  simple  written  prob¬ 
lems  from  mathematics  and  the  na¬ 
tural  sciences  may  be  selected  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  practice.  Other  more  com- 
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plex  problems  should  be  given  students 
for  practice  as  they  develop  ability  to 
distinguish  relevant  from  irrelevant 
data,  and  become  proficient  in  organ¬ 
izing  the  data  and  making  inferences 
from  the  various  solutions  attempted. 
In  this  way,  students  may  improve 
their  ability  to  think  logically  through 
many  of  their  school  problems. 

Tx)gical  thinking  like  other  mental 
and  physical  functions  begins  as  soon 
as  infants  can  perceive  and  compare 
objects  and  continues  to  grow  and  de¬ 
velop  until  maturity  is  reached  some¬ 
time  in  the  early  teens.  Its  best  de¬ 
velopment  is  dependent  upon  the 
proper  stimulation  during  children’s 
formative  years. 

Problem  4. — Some  freshmen  have 
difficulty  in  adapting  their  rates  of 
reading  to  various  types  of  subject- 
matter  areas  of  the  curriculum.  They 
have  only  the  faintest  notion  of  the 
necessity  of  adjusting  to  the  speed  re¬ 
quirements  of  reading  and  learning 
of  the  different  curricula  areas  of  the 
college.  For  example,  they  read  their 
historc  and  English  assignments  at 
approximately  the  same  rate  as  they 
read  chemistry  and  other  science 
assignments.  They  fail  to  sense  the 
need  of  speeding  up  their  rate  of  read¬ 
ing  when  they  approach  a  subject- 
matter  area  which  is  suitable  for 
rapid  reading. 

A  demonstration  of  how  the  change 
in  speed  of  reading  varies  with  tvpes 
of  reading  matter  is  helpful  in  orient¬ 
ing  students  to  the  problem.  Pacing 
their  reading  with  suitable  paper-and- 
pencil  exercivses  on  various  types  of 
subject  matter  and  with  a  stop  watch 
is  one  way  of  increasing  their  rate  of 
reading  different  kinds  of  materials. 
The  use  of  reading  films  and  other  de¬ 
vices  which  may  be  adapted  to  the  pro¬ 


gram  of  remedial  work  is  also  recom¬ 
mended.  IJsually  instrumentation  is 
not  very  helpful  in  training  students 
to  adapt  their  rate  of  reading  to  the 
different  types  of  subject  matter  which 
constitute  their  assignments.  How¬ 
ever,  controlled  reading  devices  are 
useful  for  pacing  the  eye  movements 
in  reading  if  not  for  improving  the  in¬ 
terpretative  mental  phases  of  reading. 

Problem  5. — The  difficulty  of 
changing  attitudes,  interests,  preju¬ 
dices,  and  morale,  and  of  removing 
superstitions  and  fallacies  is  a  chal¬ 
lenging  one.  I^earning  is  often  re¬ 
tarded  by  these  habits  and  patterns  of 
thinking.  Many  reading  and  learn¬ 
ing  difficulties  stem  from  maladjust¬ 
ments  and  frustrations.  Likewise, 
many  maladjustments  stem  from  read¬ 
ing  and  learning  difficulties.  In  fact, 
any  change,  sudden  or  otherwise,  of 
students’  habitual  ways  of  doing 
things  is  likely  to  cause  some  frustra¬ 
tion.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  some 
educational  maladjustments  result 
from  abrupt  attempts  to  correct  read¬ 
ing  and  learning  difficulties.  Never¬ 
theless,  many  reading  problems  may 
be  solved  by  removing  conditions 
w-hich  cause  frustration  and  by  estab¬ 
lishing  a  sense  of  social  and  academic 
security.  A  change  in  either  the 
course  of  study  or  the  curriculum  is 
frequently  helpful  in  bringing  about 
the  necessary  adjustment  of  students. 
Obviously,  being  able  to  read  with  pro¬ 
ficiency  is  a  requirement  which  stu¬ 
dents  must  attempt  to  attain  in  order 
to  alleviate  their  problems  of  adjust¬ 
ment. 

Problem  6. — The  difficulty  of  un¬ 
derstanding  that  reading  is  a  means  to 
an  end  and  not  an  end  in  itself  is  a 
real  problem  for  some  freshman  stu¬ 
dents.  They  labor  over  reading  as  if 
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it  were  the  primary  goal  of  achieve¬ 
ment  in  college.  They  give  one  the  im¬ 
pression  that  they  came  to  college  to 
learn  to  read  instead  of  to  read  to 
learn.  Obviously,  when  college  stu¬ 
dents  have  only  a  limited  command  of 
reading  as  a  tool  in  learning,  they 
must  be  given  guidance.  No  one  needs 
to  question  that  fact.  A  good  demon¬ 
stration  followed  by  practice  in  read¬ 
ing  natural  phrase  units  will  do  much 
to  help  them  in  using  reading  as  a 
means  of  learning.  Abridged  methods 
of  teaching  reading  must  be  used  with 
these  mature  students. 

Problem  7. — Illiteracy  in  spelling, 
illegibility  in  handwriting,  and  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  mechanics  of  composition 
writing  are  problems  which  cause 
many  freshman  students  to  make  low 
grades.  It  is  rather  commonplace  to 
find  certain  students  who  assume  the 
attitude  that  spelling  is  of  minor  im¬ 
portance  in  getting  an  education. 
Those  students  who  are  really  poor 
spellers  are  that  way  primarily  be¬ 
cause  of  long-established  habits  of 
poor  spelling.  Some  blame  their  poor 
spelling  on  their  parents;  others  blame 
their  grade  and  highschool  teachers 
for  their  spelling  difficulties.  How¬ 
ever,  the  fact  remains  that  some  stu¬ 
dents  appear  to  have  done  nothing  to 
improve  their  spelling  ability  for 
many  years.  There  are,  of  course, 
other  reasons  why  students  are  poor 
spellers. 

Some  improvement  in  spelling  may 
be  obtained  by  the  use  of  manuscript 
writing  and  proofreading  exercises. 
In  instances  of  serious  spelling  dis¬ 
abilities,  phonetic  exercises  including 
phonics  and  tracing  letters  in  words 
are  used  with  fair  results. 


The  handwriting  of  some  freshman 
students  is  also  of  low-grade  or  pow 
quality.  It  is  not  a  coincidence  that 
those  students  who  are  poor  spellen 
are  frequently  poor  handwritera. 
These  disabilities  seem  to  accompany 
one  another.  Any  improvement  of  the 
one  difficulty  often  results  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  other.  That  is  more 
true  regarding  the  carry-over  of  im¬ 
provement  in  handwriting  to  spelling 
than  vice  versa. 

Much  can  be  done  to  improve  stu¬ 
dents’  handwriting.  To  illustrate,  the 
writer  conducted  four  demonstration 
periods  of  twenty  minutes  each  in 
handwriting  with  an  English  composi¬ 
tion  class  composed  of  college  fresh¬ 
man  students,  and  found  with  the  use 
of  the  Pressey  and  Pressey  handwrit¬ 
ing  chart^  an  improvement  in  quality 
which  varied  all  the  way  from  zero  to 
40  percent.  This  is  an  example  of  the 
possibility  of  handwriting  improve 
ment  with  groups  of  students  by  dem¬ 
onstration.  It  doubtless  could  be 
duplicated  In  most  any  freshman 
English  class. 

Problem  8. — Some  freshman  stu¬ 
dents  fail  their  subject  matter  courses 
because  they  ignore  the  conditions 
which  promote  general  w’ell-being. 
Some  do  not  obtain  enough  rest,  have 
a  poor  or  unbalanced  diet,  and  worry 
excessively  about  their  school  work. 
They  are  very  unhappy  in  college  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  well.  These  stu¬ 
dents  come  to  the  reading  laboratory 
for  help  when  they  know  that  their 
trouble  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
reading.  But  they  feel  a  sense  of 
gratification  in  anticipation  of  finding 
that  their  trouble  may  be  related  in 
some  way  to  reading.  The  remedy  for 


4  8.  L.  Pressey  and  L.  C.  Pressey,  Chart  for  Diagnosm  of  lUegihUitieM  <»»  Hand- 
tcriting,  Bloomington,  Ill.:  Public  School  Publi^ing  Company,  1927. 
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many  of  these  students  is  a  changed 
attitude  about  matters  of  promoting 
good  health.  An  object  lesson  in  eat¬ 
ing  may  be  necessary  to  encourage  im¬ 
provement  in  their  diet.  Some 
definite  security  in  academic  progress 
may  do  much  to  release  the  tensions 
produced  by  worry  and  anxiety  over 
school  work.  These  remedies  are  not, 
however,  within  the  sphere  of  service 
of  the  reading  laboratory  to  use  effec¬ 
tively.  They  are  pointed  out  here  be¬ 
cause  they  are  important  in  the  cause 
of  good  health. 

Problem  9. — Some  freshman  stu¬ 
dents  will  not  report  regularly  for 
assistance  after  they  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  reading  service.  A  few 
will  not  return  after  the  first  or  sec¬ 
ond  meeting.  Since  the  reading  serv¬ 
ice  is  primarily  optional,  some  stu¬ 
dents  feel  that  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  and  assume  an  indifferent 
attitude  about  reporting  at  any  time. 


The  familiar  excuse  which  they  com¬ 
monly  make  for  not  reporting  for  help 
is  that  they  need  the  time  to  prepare 
their  regular  course  assignments. 

Some  pressure  may  be  applied  to  re¬ 
quire  these  delinquent  students  to  re¬ 
port  for  assistance,  but  it  must  be 
applied  gently.  It  must  not  be  too  ob¬ 
vious  to  them  that  they  are  forced  in 
any  way  to  participate  in  the  service. 
Usually,  the  instructors  of  the*  vari¬ 
ous  colleges  are  grateful  enough  to  the 
students  who  are  making  low  grades 
to  explain  the  importance  of  the  read¬ 
ing  service  in  improving  their  reading 
ability  and  possibly  their  factor 
points.  Ordinarily,  there  will  be  very 
little  need  for  any  extrinsic  means  of 
motivating  the  students’  attendance  if 
the  reading  service  is  made  attractive 
and  meaningful  to  them.  They  will 
come  willingly.  In  fact,  the  problem 
of  keeping  some  students  away  may 
easily  become  a  mild  kind  of  nuisance. 


FOR  YOUR  BOOKSHELF 


The  American  Way  in  Community 
Life.  By  Samuel  Steinberg  and  Daniel 
C.  Knowlton.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.  1948. 
$1.92. 

The  contrast  between  this  book  and  the 
“ciTics”  text  of  the  past  is  a  striking  in¬ 
stance  of  progress  in  educational  philoso¬ 
phy  and  in  textbook  writing.  The  book  is 
presented  in  a  lively  style,  well  within  the 
comprehension  of  junior  high  school  stu¬ 
dents.  Its  major  quality,  however,  is  a 
challenge  to  thought,  to  discussion,  to  that 
vigorous  and  optimistic  examination  of 
our  economic  and  social  institutions 
which  is  essential  to  the  purpose  of  build¬ 
ing  a  dynamic  democracy.  The  discus¬ 
sion  of  modem  social  life,  its  resources 
and  problems,  American  government  and 
the  pupil’s  privileges  and  obligations,  is 
directed  toward  building  an  appreciation 
of  the  American  Way,  and  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  carry  on  the  work  thus  far  so 
nobly  advanced. — Elizabeth  C.  O’Dalt. 


The  Great  Behe'arsal.  By  Carl  Van 
Doren.  New  York.  The  Viking  Press. 
1948.  xii  and  336  pages.  $3.75. 

It  is  surprising  that  in  the  vast  accumu¬ 
lation  that  constitutes  the  history  of  these 
United  States  so  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  actual  story  of  that  secret 
convention  which  hammered  out  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  Washington  and  Madison, 
Franklin  and  Hamilton,  and  a  very  few 
others  who  shared  in  the  conclaves  had 
access  to  the  bare  official  record  and  these 
men  kept  only  scattered  notes  and  brief 
diaries.  Carl  Van  Doren  has  pieced  to¬ 
gether  the  material  that  is  available  and 
in  The  Great  Rehearaal  presents  what  hap¬ 
pened  from  day  to  day  as  the  founding 
fathers  worked  through  those  early  sum¬ 
mer  days  in  the  Philadelphia  of  1787. 
This  is  a  book  that  all  teachers  of  Ameri¬ 
can  history  will  wish  to  have. 

—  WaxiAK  P.  Seabb 


CHILDREN’S  BOOKS 

REVIEWED  by  GERST 


For  Eight  and  Under 

The  Bed  Carpet,  story  and  pictures  by 
Rex  Parkin,  Macmillan,  New  York,  1948, 
42  pp.,  $2.00. 

Completely  charming  and  comical  are 
the  adventures  of  a  red  carpet  and  how 
it  made  a  little  hotel  world  famous.  Writ¬ 
ten  in  simple  verse  form  with  many  good 
noise  words,  the  plot  speeds  merrily  along 
to  a  happy  ending  in  a  fresh  and  light¬ 
hearted  manner.  Brightly  colored  and 
well-designed  pictures  add  to  the  book’s 
delight.  Written  for  children  ages  four 
to  six  but  everyone  will  love  it. 

Kit  Koala,  text  and  pictures  by  Ninon, 
Rinehart,  New  York,  1948,  20  pp.,  $1.25. 

Kit  was  a  little  koala  bear  that  lived 
with  his  mother  in  the  Australian  bush 
country.  He  is  a  shy  little  cub  and  afraid 
to  come  out  of  his  mother’s  pouch.  How¬ 
ever,  he  does  conquer  his  fear  and  dis¬ 
covers  a  wonderful  world  filled  with  many 
queer  and  funny  animals;  a  picture  to 
every  page.  Children  four  to  eight. 

Juanita,  told  and  pictured  by  Leo 
Politi,  Charles  Scribner,  New  York,  1948, 
32  pp.,  $2.00. 

A  gay  account  of  a  little  girl’s  birthday 
and  the  colorful  Easter  celebration  in  the 
Mexican  Settlement  of  Old  Los  Angeles. 
A  beautifully  illustrated  picture  book  con¬ 
taining  three  simple  little  songs  with  the 
music;  it  will  delight  chidren  from  five  to 
eight. 

Johnny  Oroundhog’s  Shadow,  Emmy 
Payne,  pictures  b3’  Theo  Pascal,  Houghton 
Mifflin,  Boston,  1948,  32  pp.,  $2.00. 

The  problem  presented,  how  Johnny 
Groundhog  who  does  not  have  a  shadow 
which  he  needs  for  Groundhog  Da^’  ac¬ 
quires  one,  is  completely-  misleading  in  its 
solution  of  living.  Johnny’s  problem  is 


solved,  not  by  himself,  but  by  an  adult 
friend.  What  child  will  believe  that  he 
should  and  can  solve  his  own  dilemmas  by 
himself.  Ages  four  to  eight. 

Going  on  Twelve 

My  Father’s  Dragon,  Ruth  Stiles  Gan¬ 
nett,  Random  House,  New  York,  1948,  87 

pp.,  $2.00. 

Elmer  Elevator,  the  father  of  the  story, 
as  a  boy  befriends  an  old,  homeless  alley 
cat.  The  cat  in  turn  tells  him  of  a  baby 
fiying  dragon  held  captive  on  far  away 
Wild  Island.  Elmer  sets  out  to  rescue  the 
dragon  and  a  highly  amusing  and  fan¬ 
tastical  adventure  is  the  result.  With 
chapters  full  of  witty  logic  and  dialogue, 
with  animals  kind  and  ferocious  but  all 
loveable,  the  book  will  be  read  again  and 
again.  Ages  six  to  ten. 

The  Horse  Called  Pete,  Elisa  Bialk, 
Houghton  Mifflin,  1948,  80  pp.,  $2.00. 

Seldom  does  a  book  contain  the  love, 
loyalty,  and  depth  of  understanding  for 
children  and  pets  as  does  The  Hor$e 
Called  Pete.  When  a  lonely  boy  becomes 
the  devoted  owner  of  a  lonely  and  blind 
ex-circus  horse  through  the  efforts  of  a 
loveable  old  grandfather  wonderful  things 
happen  to  everyone.  It  is  superbly  told 
and  topped  off  with  a  happy,  though  hum¬ 
ble,  ending.  Ages  seven  to  twelve. 

The  House  of  the  Swan,  Elizabeth 
Coatsworth,  Macmillan,  New  York,  1948, 
165  pp.,  $2.50. 

A  house  carved  out  of  the  living  rock 
in  France  and  haunted  by  a  lady  ghost 
provides  an  exciting  setting  for  pleasant 
mystery.  Molly  and  her  brother  Stephen, 
two  American  children  visiting  their  uncle 
and  aunt,  not  only  solve  the  puzzle  but 
find  a  happy  home.  Although  tending  to 
be  overly  sentimental,  it  is  nice  reading 
for  boys  and  girls  eight  to  twelve. 
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The  Picture  Story  of  the  Philippines, 
Hester  O’Neill,  pictures  by  Ursula  Koer- 
In^,  David  McKay,  New  York,  1948,  48  pp., 
$2.50. 

.\s  the  name  Implies — facts  and  pictures 
of  the  Philippines.  Written  in  the  style 
of  a  history  or  jfeoffraphy  textbook  It  em¬ 
braces  a  dull  smattering'  of  the  material 
of  both.  TTiough  the  pages  are  crowded 
with  pictures  and  a  wealth  of  material  is 
presented  it  never  becomes  the  alive.  In¬ 
teresting  or  exciting  reading  that  it 
might.  It  would,  however,  be  of  value  to 
children  eight  to  twelve  who  are  intensely 
interested  in  the  Philippines. 

Canadian  Summer,  Hilda  Van  Stockum, 
Viking,  New  York,  1948,  190  pp.,  $2.50. 

A  light,  pleasant  story  of  an  average 
American  family  that  moves  to  Canada. 
With  six  children,  a  mother  and  father 
and  grandmother,  the  Mitchel  family  man¬ 
ages  to  provide  enough  incidents  to  keep 
the  story  progressing.  The  children  have 
the  habit,  however,  of  not  remaining  their 
own  age  and  on  occasion  of  becoming 
little  adults.  Ages  nine  to  twelve. 


River  Dragon,  Carl  D.  Lane,  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  1948,  106  pp.,  $2.50. 

A  beautifully  told  story  of  two  3’oung 
Indian  braves.  Eagle  Feather  and  White 
Hawk,  and  their  first  encounter  with  a 
steamboat.  Strong  In  plot,  characters, 
action;  colorful  in  description,  language 
and  setting.  The  book  gives  a  clear  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  difficult  meeting  of  the  white- 
man  and  the  Indian.  Fine  reading  for 
children  ten  to  twelve. 

Teen-agfers 

In  Norway,  Oudrun  Thorne-Thomsen, 
V’iking  Press,  New  York,  1948,  169  pp., 
$3.00. 

Geography,  history,  myth,  legend,  cus¬ 
tom,  habit,  truth  and  fiction  of  the  past 
and  present  mix  and  churn  easily  on  the 
pages  of  In  Norway.  To  introduce  Nor¬ 
way  to  Americans,  to  show  its  people  and 
their  way  is  Miss  Thome-Thomsen’s  de¬ 
sire.  She  does,  exceptionally  well.  Simply 
illustrated  with  beautiful  line  drawings  by 
Eyvind  Earle.  Boys  and  girls  twelve  to 
fifteen. 


FOR  YOUR  BOOKSHELF 

Reviewed  bt  William  P.  Seabs,  Jr. 

New  York  University 


Children’s  Books 

Children  and  Books.  By  May  Hill 
Arbuthnot.  New  York.  Scott  Foresman 
and  Company.  1947.  xiv  and  640  pages. 
School  edition  $3.60. 

This  volume  is  a  comprehensive  and  un¬ 
derstanding  study  of  the  reading  interests 
of  children  from  preschool  age  through 
the  junior  highschool  age  level.  Teachers 
will  find  in  it  day-by-day  help  in  guiding 
them  in  their  selection  of  the  right  book 
for  the  right  child.  Consideration  is  given 
in  almost  every  section  to  sound  methods 
of  presenting  books  to  children,  the  art 
of  storytelling,  and  ways  of  leading  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  literature. 
Book  lists  and  suggestions  follow  the 
great  wealth  of  excerpts  selected  from 
books  of  all  kinds — poetry,  folklore,  mod¬ 
em  stories,  religious,  and  factual  books. 
Children  and  Books  can  also  serve  as  a 


collateral  text  in  teachers’  colleges  and 
library  training  schools  where  It  will  pro¬ 
vide  much  material  for  courses  in  chil¬ 
dren’s  literature.— Paul  Zankowich. 

Guidance 

Encyclopedia  of  Vocational  Guidance. 
In  two  volumes.  Edited  by  Oscar  J.  Kap¬ 
lan.  New  York.  Philosophical  Library. 
1948.  $18.50. 

The  two  volumes  which  constitute  this 
encyclopedia  will  be  a  very  handy  refer¬ 
ence  for  practitioners  and  students  in  the 
field  of  guidance.  The  various  topics  are 
succinctly  and  carefully  treated  by  a  staff 
of  expert  contributors.  Necessarily,  the 
treatment  of  each  topic  is  brief,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  sketchy.  However,  these  1,400-odd 
pages  will  be  very  helpful  to  those  seek¬ 
ing  ready  information  on  the  many  and 
varied  aspects  of  the  guidance  area. 
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Jobs  for  Women  over  35.  By  Julietta 
K.  Arthur.  New  York.  Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.  1947.  xii  and  253  pages.  $3.50. 

Counselors  of  adults  will  find  this  book 
an  exceedingly  practical  one.  A  great 
nian^’  women  of  thirty-five  and  over  find 
themselves  today  confronted  with  the 
problems  of  making  their  own  livelihood, 
some  for  the  first  time  in  their  life  and 
others  who,  because  of  industrial  changes, 
must  find  new  occupations.  Julietta  K. 
Arthur,  the  author,  has  had  wide  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  world  of  work  and  she  has 
written  a  great  deal  in  the  realm  of  wo¬ 
men  in  the  world  of  work.  She  attacks 
this  particular  problem  by  indicating  the 
jobs  in  which  age  is  a  vantage  point  and 
by  pointing  out  other  jobs  in  which  age 
is  not  a  handicap.  The  text  is  made  vivid 
by  numerous  specific  cases  of  real  women 
who  faced  the  very  real  problems  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  living. 

Handicraft 

Projects  in  Woodwork.  By  J.  H.  Doug¬ 
lass  and  R.  H.  Roberts.  Bloomington, 
Illinois.  McKnight  and  McKnight.  1948. 
135  pages.  $3.50. 

This  book  provides  plans  for  projects 
in  woodworking  aimed  to  develop  skill  in 
the  use  of  hand  and  power  tools.  The 
authors  have  selected  projects  well  with¬ 
in  the  scope  of  secondary  school  youth 
and  with  a  full  recog^nition  of  the  ma¬ 
terials,  tools,  and  machines  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  arts  shop. 

Basic  Tools  for  Woodworking.  By  Lee 
Frankl.  New  York.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 
1948.  119  pages.  $2.00. 

This  book  was  produced  through  the 
efforts  of  Training-Thru-Sight  Associates. 
Each  tool  is  described  in  such  a  way  that 
the  student  will  know  the  tool  by  type  and 
basic  parts. 

Literature 

Unseen  Harvests.  Eldited  by  Caude  M. 
Fuess  and  Emory  S.  Basford.'  New  York. 
The  Macmillan  Company.  1947.  xx  and 
678  pages.  $5.00. 

This  anthology  is  one  that  every  teacher 


will  enjoy.  It  is  a  treasury  of  literatois 
about  teaching.  There  are  vivid  comments 
on  teaching  by  such  modern  educators  ss 
Jacques  Barzun  and  Mark  Van  Doren. 
Famous  teachers  like  William  Lyos 
Phelps,  Mary  Ellen  Chase,  and  Bliss  Perry 
have  their  say  on  teaching.  Celebrstel 
essayists  and  philosophers,  such  as  Emer¬ 
son,  New'inan,  Santayana,  and  Carlyls, 
are  represented  by  well-chosen  e.\cerpts. 
And  there  are  over  600  pages  of  highly 
entertaining  and  inspirational  reading. 

The  Journals  of  Andre  Gide.  Volume 
II,  1914-1927.  Translated  and  annotated 
by  Justin  O’Brien.  New  York.  Alfred  A. 
KnoiT.  1948.  462  pages  and  index.  $6.00. 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  the  .\ndr§ 
Gide  Journals  and  the  period  covered  ex¬ 
tends  from  1914  to  1927.  It  was  during 
the  twenties  that  Gide  became,  at  least 
for  the  young,  a  dominant  force  in  Euro¬ 
pean  letters,  although  it  was  not  untU 
1947  that  he  received  the  coveted  Nobel 
Prize.  These  intimate,  thoughtful,  sombre, 
gossipy,  amused,  and  vivacious  pages  are 
all  that  a  Journal  should  be.  They  are 
a  superb  record  of  an  honest  writer’s  diffi¬ 
culties,  hesitations,  and  enormous  pa¬ 
tience.  'Tliey  are  also  a  revealing  picture 
of  the  French  library  world  in  some  of 
its  most  exciting  years. 

So  Worthy  A  Friend:  William  Shakes¬ 
peare.  By  Charles  Norman.  New  York. 
Rinehart  and  Company.  1947.  xv  and 
316  pages.  $4.00. 

Charles  Norman  has  done  a  remarkably 
fine  piece  of  scholarly  work  in  readable 
and  fascinating  biography  of  the  immor¬ 
tal  Shakespeare.  The  author  has  examin¬ 
ed  thoroughly  the  voluminous  personal 
Shakespeare  documents  and  records.  He 
has  put  them  into  chronological  order  and 
then  he  has  prepared  a  setting  for  them 
and  a  commentary  upmn  them.  His  book 
is  chiefly  a  presentation  of  Shakespeare 
the  man  and  the  poet.  This  is  a  fine  book 
for  college  and  secondary  school  classes 
where  Shakespeare  is  truly  studied  and 
enjoyed. 


★  WE,  THE  CITIZENS  is  the  first  high -sc 
text  ever  devoted  to  political  and  civic  respon 

ities,  for  young  people  who  within  a  few  years 
be  21. 

it  It  is  a  long-needed  direct  attack  on  the  pro 
of  non-participating  citizenship. 

★  The  21  units  contain  227  study  and  activity  p 
ects  in  political  and  civic  affairs. 

★  WE,  THE  CITIZENS  is  a  practical,  obj 
“how  to  doit”  book.  It  provides  for  study  of  t 

structure  and  function  of  government  through  st 
of  the  alert,  active  citizen’s  part  in  governmen 
It  is  aimed  at  developing  skills  in  civic  participa 
and  attitudes  of  civic  responsibilities.  | 
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WE,  THE  CITIZENS 

Senior  Problems  in  Civic  Responsibilities 


1.  How  to  Be  a  Gk>od  Citizen 

S.  How  to  Cooperate  with  Ciric 
Authorities 

S.  How  to  Analyze  Issues 

4.  How  to  Be  Active  in  Conununity 
Betterment 

5.  How  to  Protect  Your  Bights  as  a 
Citizen 

0.  How  to  Be  Active  in  Community 
Politics 

7.  How  to  Be  a  Worker  in  Your  Politi¬ 
cal  Party 

8.  How  to  Listen  to  Political  Speeches 

9.  How  to  Bead  Political  News 


10.  How  to  Study  Platforms 

11.  How  to  Understand  Constitutionality 

12.  How  to  Select  a  Candidate 

13.  How  to  Choose  Your  Political  Party 

14.  How  to  Begister  and  Vote 

15.  How  to  Write  to  Your  Congressman 

16.  How  to  Vote  Taxes  w 

17.  How  to  Serve  on  a  Jury  f 

18.  How  to  Judge  Gkx>d  Lroal  Oovemmcat 

19.  How  to  Understand  Social-Political  ^ 

Terminology  ^ 

20.  How  to  Be  an  International  Citizen  m 

21.  How  to  Be  a  Besponsible  Citizen  jf 


30’day  approval— List  pries  S2.7S. 
Single  copies  20%  discount; 
4  to  29  copies,  20%  discount; 
20  or  more  copies,  40%  discount. 
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